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Washington Cab-Drivers 
Prove that Plymouth 
Costs Less to Run ! 














WASHINGTON, D.C., cab-riders find 
taxi rates are phenomenally low. 





DRIVER FRED HOUSE picked a 1936 
Plymouth because of its economy. 


30% OF CAPITAL’S LOW RATE TAXICABS ARE PLYMOUTHS! 
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CAB MEN CALL PLYMOUTH CARS “good bookers’’— which means that they attract extra business. 
Washington likes cabs with the safety, comfort and smart appearance of big, new 1936 Plymouths. 








A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH THE CITY CAB ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ISITORS TO WASHINGTON marvel at 
the fine taxi service...and low rates. 


They see the high percentage of Plym- 
outh cars in Washington’s taxicab ser- 
vice. Registrations today show almost 
every third taxi is a Plymouth. 


Plymouth’s economy is the answer... 
gas and oil economy ... low upkeep... 
ability to stand up under the grueling 
punishment of big-city cab service. 

General Manager Harry Wechsler, of 
the City Cab Association, says: ‘‘We find 
Plymouth has the operating economy 
necessary to give good cab service at 


Washington’s low rates. More than half 
our cabs are Plymouths.”’ 


Garage Superintendent Seigel, who 
estimates that City Cabs do fourteen 
million miles a year, reports: ‘‘Our Plym- 
outh drivers get around 18 miles to the 
gallon of gas—in city traffic.” 


In Washington, D. C., they know a 
Plymouth costs less. to run. Compare 
“All Three”. . . and find out for your- 
self Plymouth’s famed safety, reliability 
and comfort... as well as economy! See 
your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 








Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 
You can figure it out for yourself. 
1 Start with your unpaid balance. 


2 *Then add insurance cost. 


3 Then multiply by 6% —for a 12 months’ 
plan. One-half of one per cent per month 
for periods more or less than 12 months. 


Sin some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 














$510. 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


PLYMOUTH cazarcars 











Nation's Business is published on the 30th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Publication 


Office, Washington, D, C. Editorial, Advertising and Circulation Offices, 1615 H Street, N. 
7.50 three years; 25 cents a copy. Entered as second-class 


scription price $3.00 one year; 


W. Washington, D. ©. Sub- 


matter March 20, 1920 at the 


Post Office at Washington, D. C., additional entry at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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RESOLVED to cut 


OPERATING COSTS g 
IN 1936 wiTH aN = 


syd 









’ ag ON TIME 
4 irestone Rama! 
« 
GUM-DIPPED TIRES Derk MORE 
EPENDABLE 
SERVICE 
WhuertHer you operate one truck ® 
or one hundred, decide now to lower your LOWER 
operating costs for.1936. Put Firestone OPERATING 
Gum-Dipped Tires on every wheel. They COsTs 
will save you money and give you more 
dependable service. _| 








The body of a Firestone Tire is built with Gum-Dipped High Stretch 
cords. That’s why they ru cooler and give you longer mileage. 


The heavier, more rugged tread is securely locked to the cord body 
by two extra layers of Gum-Dipped High Stretch cords. These are 
patented Firestone construction features not used in any other tire. 


Equip now with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires and start cutting your 
operating costs today. The nearby Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store or Firestone Tire Dealer is ready to serve you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks or Nelson Eddy—with 
- Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. — WEAF Network 
© 1936, F. T. & R. Co. 
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YOU will recall that soul stirring story 
“Acres of Diamonds” by Russell H. 
Conwell, telling of the Persian who sold 
his farm that he might travel to seek his 
fortune. He wanted diamonds, and the 
power diamonds would give him. And, 
on the very farm he had left, the new 
owner found diamonds which led to 
the development of the fabulous 
Golconda Mines. 


A strange tale? An extraordinary in- 
cident? Not at all. Its counterpart is 
found today in thousands of companies, 
large and small, who uncover” Acres of 
Diamonds” within their own business. 
“Acres of Diamonds,” you'll find them 
in every department of your business. 
Are your products, terri- 
tories, salesmen, yielding 
their fullest potential prof- 
its? Is the Credit Depart- 
ment keeping down past 
due accounts to a mini- 











free of costly surplus? Do your pur- 
chases reveal possibilities of saving 
money? In these, and other depart- 
ments, are the “Acres of Diamonds” 
now awaiting development for profits. 


“Actes of Diamonds” in your own 
business! In your own records! More 
than 80,000 companies have found 
in Acme Visible Equipment when 
applied to their records, the power to 
SEE profits and effect savings, pre- 
viously overlooked. 


If you are an executive, and if you 
would like to renew your acquaint- 
ance with “Acres of Diamonds,” | 
should consider it a privilege to send 


you a copy of the book with my com- 


pliments—in the belief that 
it will help to stimulate and 
inspire the 


power to see co 
“Acres of 
Diamonds” 





& 
The ancient Buddhist said, “Here is a diamond.”’ “Oh 
no, that is nothing but a stone we found in our own 
garden.” “But,” said the other, “I tell you, it IS a 
diamond,” Thus was discovered the most magnificent 
diamond mine in history—Golconda, 

from the book “Acres of Diamonds” 


EXECUTIVES 


. . . | want you to accept this full-sized 
(186 page) book with my compliments. 


figehirser 


President, 
Acme Card System Co. 











ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY N. B. 2-36 


2 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


1 

’ 1 

in yourown | Please send me a copy of ‘Acres of Diamonds’ without obligation— 
\ 1 am attaching this coupe to my business letterhead, 
I 


mum? Is your inventory records. 
rs Pk eS 
TITLE —_ = 
ol , Pe Sel NAR EOS 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY ® avons: pete 
World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Record Equipment | a STATE___ eu 
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Lets look at the record 


The following tabulation shows 
the percentage of cast iron pipe 
used in the water distribution 
systems of the 15 largest cities 
in the United States as reported 
by their Water Departments. 







































(i ti] § scity PERCENTAGE 

Hi New York 972 

Hh Chicago 100.0 

Hl Philadelphia 983 

| ql Detroit 987 
wall Los Angeles 74.0 
Cleveland 989 

St.Louis 98.7 

Baltimore 997 

Boston 99.8 

Pittsburgh 979 
SanFrancisco 768 
Milwaukee 700.0 


Buffalo 9 98 
Washington D.C. 988 
Minneapolis 9 5-8 
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95% of the pipe which distributes water to the 
24: million residents of our 15 largest 
cities zs Cast Iron Pipe 











HY does New York City with 4600 miles of 

water distribution mains—Chicago with 3700 
miles— Boston with 1000—and the 12 other larg- 
est cities in the United States—depend almost ex- 
clusively on cast iron pipe for water distribution 
mains? The answer is ultimate and unquestioned 
economy. A cast iron pipe line can be relied on to 
continue in service for generations after the bonds 
issued to pay for it shall have been retired. Cast 


iron pipe is the standard material for water mains. 
It costs less per service year and least to maintain. 
Its useful life is more than a century because of its 
effective resistance to rust. It is the one ferrous 
metal pipe for water and gas mains, and for sewer 
construction, that will not disintegrate from rust. 

For further information, address The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research 


Engineer, 1014 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 


CAST IRON PIPE 





METHODS OF EVALUATING BIDS NOW IN USE BY ENGINEERS 


RATE THE USEFUL LIFE OF CAST IRON PIPE AT 100 YEARS 


TRADEMARK GLGe 
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The word MUTUAL" on your 


Fire Insurance Policy 


MEANS MONEY IN YOUR 
POCKET... AND SAFETY 
FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


Why should fire insurance be such a misunder- 
stood subject for so many people... even for 
business men? It’s a simple subject, after all. 

In its plainest terms, the purpose and intent 
of Mutual fire insurance is to provide every 
possible benefit for the policyholder at the 
lowest possible cost. 

There are no stockholders in a Mutual fire 
insurance company. The profits and the sav- 
ings accruing from sound, successful manage- 
ment belong to the policyholders. 

Every policyholder, without exception, is 
actually part-owner of his Mutual fire insur- 
ance company. He has a vote in the election 
of the company’s directors. Conservative 
management assures him promptand full pay- 
ment of losses from more than ample legal 
and voluntary reserves. The fundamental 
soundness of Mutual fire insurance is based 
on careful selection of risks, intelligent fire- 
prevention work, ultra-conservative invest- 
ments and unusual economy in operation. 

These are the reasons why Mutual fire 
companies, in addition to building legal and 
generous voluntary reserves, have been able 
to maintain a 184-year record of stability, and 
to distribute millions of dollars every year as 
savings, not to stockholders, but to policy- 
holders. 

Mutual fire insurance has the longest record 
of stability of any type of insurance carrier. 
The records of almost two centuries of suc- 
cessful operation are available to prove this. 
And these last few years of depression offer 
even stronger tangible testimony to the sound- 
ness of the Mutua! principle in fire insurance, 
in the fact that more than $135,000,000 has 
been refunded by the 75 members of the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
on premiums to policyholders in the past 
ten years. 

W rite for our free booklet entitled “Mutual 
Fire Insurance.” There is no obligation. 


FEDERATION OF 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


This seal identifies a member 
company of The Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies and the American 
Mutual Alliance, It is a sym- 
bol of soundness and stability. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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WHY THEY USE 
ALLEGHENY STEELS 


School of Experience 


VERY PROPERLY, the publie ea- 
reer of the Allegheny family of cor- 
rosion and heat-resisting steels start- 
ed in small ways, and in only a few 
of the many industries that now re- 
gard them as essential materials. 

They crept before they tried to 
walk; while Allegheny research 
men, working with early fabricators 
and users of the steels, amassed a 
huge fund of knowledge and experi- 
ence against the future. It was a 
slow process, and expensive; but it 
is an obligation that the conscien- 
tious pioneer must assume, and one 
that returns liberal dividends both 
to producer and user in later years. 

During this formative period, 
spurred on by an ever-increasing 
and broadening demand, the various 
Allegheny Stainless Steels were de- 
veloped and perfected. There is a 
grade now to meet any and every 
requirement of corrosion and heat 
resistance. For special needs, there 
are even grades within grades; and 
the problems of fabrication, heat 
treatment, ete., also have yielded 
their secrets. 

To those who contemplate the use 
of stainless steel in modernizing 
their products or improving their 
equipment, it should be remembered 
that many chemical and physical 
factors must receive careful study 
before any stainless steel is specified 
for a given job. The members of this 
group of steels exert many and dif- 
ferent properties; selection is a mat- 
ter for expert guidance. 

We submit that the knowledge 
and experience of the pioneer should 
weigh in the balance on the side of 
Allegheny Stainless Steels, coupled 
with the fact that these famous 
metals have proved their calibre in 
the infallible test of time. 


ALLEGHENY METAL—the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion — is a product of ALLEGHENY 
STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa.; which also manufactures electrical 
sheets, auto body sheets, metal furni- 
ture sheets, black sheets, castings, pipe, 
and boiler tubes; whose products are 
carried in stock by all Jos. T. Ryerson 
and Son, Inc. Warehouses, by Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles, 
and by American Brass & Copper Co., 
San Francisco, Oakland. 


Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical 
Foundation patents 1,316,817 and 1,339,378. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Through 
the Editor 4 FS, jaecs 


So this is business! 


| Leap cuts its price, attacks the no- 


tion of excessive weight, and girds 


| for a bigger slice of the roofing mar- 


ket in competition with wood and 
asbestos shingles; felt, gravel, and 
slag; spanish tile and shingle tile, 
and slate. 

Crépe paper combines with metal- 
lized flat papers to produce brilliant 
brocade-like fabric. Drapes with no 
tendency to form straight folds. Pa- 
per-like in manufacture, cloth-like in 
properties. Looks like a change 
maker for the window dresser’s art. 

“Baby” oil, a blend, antiseptic, 


' nonrancid, nonirritating, a lively 


contestant for the packaged talcum 
market. 

Bark, stripped from stacks of pulp- 
wood, molded under high pressure 


| and heat, yields dense product suit- 
| able for factory floors, trucking 


aisles, shipping platforms, desk, 
table, and counter tops, and electri- 
cal panelling. 

Automobile financing plan for use 
of commercial banks says banks have 
overlooked inviting field for loans, 


| have lent depositors’ money to fi- 





nance companies at one per cent only 
to see it lent back to same depositors 
as car buyers, at anywhere from six 
per cent to 20 per cent. New competi- 
tion for organized commercial credit ? 


Volts for women 


ONE of the wonders of these won- 
drous times is the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the professional forest con- 
servationists to the daily ration of 
pulpwood required for the federal 
public information services. Nothing 
if not prolific are these expositors of 
government policy. How hopeless the 
thought of stemming the swelling 
tide of authoritarian literature is re- 
vealed in the recent resort to new 
techniques. For example, the sob-sis- 
ter method of Polly Power in “Farm 
Chats About Electricity.” She writes: 


The business of helping to extend elec- 
tricity to farm families who are without 
it becomes inspiring after chats with 
farm women, to whom it means so much. 


| Recently I stopped at the Moore farm. 
| 


... The white house perched on the top 


7 
of a little knoll. ... Two of the children 
playing about. ... We got to talking 
about the vicissitudes of life. ...I1 
thought to myself. ... Surely the Rural 


Electrification Administration, taking 
electricity to so many more farms, is 
going to make a lot of people happier. 


Among them, comments a long suf- 
fering editor, will not be included 
those unfortunates (there must be 
one or two in every editorial office) 
whose desks are appointed to receive 
the paper deluges of publicity and 
propaganda which pour from every 
Washington bureau these days more 
fiercely than typhoon waves broke 
upon the mutinous Bounty. 


“Iron whims’ of trade 


IN ALL ages men have phrased their 
belief in the enduring worth of a 
good name. On January 24 the Chi- 
nese new year began. Wherever the 
people of that race live and trade, 
they must square accounts or “lose 
face.” As millions of individuals 
seek to affirm their commercial in- 
tegrity, the unanimity of action de- 
fines a sizable force in the world’s 
monetary currents. What customs of 
this sort signify to international 
banking, the Irving Trust Company 
of New York takes occasion to sug- 
gest in an advertisement. In part, the 
text reads: 


The Hindu astrologers of India select 
a propitious time for marriages, and a 
concentrated buying of gifts results. 
Fear of war or inflation grips a foreign 
nation, and the citizens import American 
currency. A monsoon fails, drought fol- 
lows, and money flows out of the East. 


A trade agreement is signed ... an in- 
vestment opportunity arises ... gold is 
shipped ... somewhere money rates de- 


cline. All these events affect foreign ex- 
change. It is sensitive to manifold in- 
fluences, some immediate and some un- 
believably remote. 

Business, as its practitioners, if 
not its critics, inevitably discover, re- 
quires a broad knowledge of the 
world and its variegated ways. 


Farm relief a la New York 


AT 150th and Exterior streets, the 
Bronx, in New York, is the only bar 
in the city which can go around the 
clock on its liquor license. As report- 
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© 1936 The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company 


Mea. U.S. TRAVELER has gone courtin’! And his wife isn’t a 
bit jealous—because it’s sleep he’s wooing and Chessie’s his 
charmer. So it’s a “greenhouse full of orchids” to “America’s 

Sleepheart”—and a ticket for him on Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. 

Will his quest be successful? You can bet your life it will! For 

never yet has Chessie let down anyone who wanted to SLEEP 

LIKE A KITTEN in supreme comfort. Find out for yourself 


sometime. You'll find her address below. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON e THE SPORTSMAN e THE F.F.V. 


The Ticket Agent of Any Railroad Can Route You on The Finest Fleet 
of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist Upon It! 
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“4-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!”—ST. LOUIS—Union Station. CHI- 





CAGO—12th Street Central Station. INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station. LOUISVILLE 
—Central Station. CINCINNATI—Union Terminal. WASHINGTON—Union Station. 
PHILADELPHIA— Pennsylvania R. R. Stations. NEW YORK Pennsylvania Station. 
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ed by the Sun, the building which 
houses the bar, cafeteria and dining 
room represents a part of the $1,500,- 
000 spent by the La Guardia Admin- 
istration in an effort to make the far- 
mers’ market pay. 

As a partner with the private cor- 
poration operating the tavern, the 
city receives a percentage on the 
gross income, the bar doing twice as 
much business as the restaurant. For 
its monthly “take,” the city figures 
about $1,000. 

Other improvements traceable to 
federal and city funds include a dock, 
railroad tracks, a square for parking, 
wholesalers’ stalls, and a lodging 
house where the farmers can sleep 
for ten cents a night. The total in- 
vestment of taxpayers’ money in the 
market is put at more than $18,750,- 
000. That figure does not include the 
loss of interest and maintenance 
charges for the past six years. 

Like the busman on holiday, liquor 
men from other parts of the city 


| drop in to test the timelessness of the 
| 24-hour bar and size up the sales ap- 


peal of the new competition. Not the 
least reported fillip to their surprise 
is the “ritzy” layout the city has 
helped to finance for the farm trade. 
Agricultural relief in an urban set- 
ting should seem no paradox when 
it manages to tap the city treasury 
for rural irrigation projects. 


Taking the sting out of death 


SUGGESTED model for official con- 
duct from Epictetus for those mem- 
bers of Congress who feel the im- 
perial rod and fear political death: 


When the Emperor Vespasian sent for 


| Senator Helvidius to forbid his going to 
| the senate he answered: 


“It is in your power to prevent my 
remaining a senator, but so long as I am 
one I must go.” 

“Well, then, at least be silent there,” 
said the Emperor. 

“Do not ask my opinion,” 
“and I will be silent.” 

“But I must ask it.” 

“And I must answer what appears to 
me right.” 

“But if you do I will put you to death.” 

“Did I ever tell you that I was immor- 
tal? You will do your part and I mine. 
It is yours to kill, mine to die intrepid; 
yours to banish, mine to depart untrou- 
bled.” 


he replied, 


A multitude of mappers 


WHY a country that is skeptical of 
planned economy should put its faith 
so wholeheartedly in a mapped civil- 
ization is less contradictory than 
complimentary. Life as it is lived to- 
day is much in need of maps. Nobody 
can buy or sell a plot of land, build 
a railroad or a highway, sail a ship 
or fly an airplane, lay out a power 
line or locate a radio tower, or even 
fight effectively in war without maps. 
Reason enough for the intensive 
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study of mapping by a committee of 
the President’s Science Advisory 
Board. 

Money is lost and working effici- 
ency is diminished as matters stand 
now, says the committee’s report, be- 
cause of the multiplicity of surveying 
and mapping agencies of the federal 
Government. Twenty-eight separate 
bureaus and agencies are working in- 
dependently of each other in making 
and using maps. Where two or more 
of these units have to go over the 
same ground, they unnecessarily but 
unavoidably duplicate each other’s 
work; and frequently the quality of 
the work of each one is impaired be- 
cause limited means necessitate hasty 
work or the employment of inade- 
quately trained personnel. 

As remedy, a central agency is pro- 
posed. Putting places on the map is 
an old American custom. To have it 
turn out scientifically that there are 
too many public mapperies is a reve- 
lation which provides its own recom- 
mendation, but when they are con- 
solidated you may draw on us the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


A Bertillon for profit 


WHERE is profit? cry business men. 
Why is profit? shout social levelers. 
What happens when profit fades is 
told in Paul Cherington’s ‘People’s 
Wants And How to Satisfy Them.” 
Capital impaired, workers in distress, 
markets destroyed. Thoughts for 
these topsy turvy times: 


Profit needs no apology. It is to be 
fought for as a matter of economic life 
and death. 

Below a point, easy to know, reducing 
prices will not attract new business. 

Below a point, also easy to know, re- 
ducing prices will result in decreased 
buying power through wage shrinkage. 

Any concern whose prices result un- 
satisfactorily for investors, labor or cus- 
tomers needs a broader basis for its 
pricing. True for distributors as well as 
producers. 


Birthday of a train 


FOR public services, hotels, and even 
sports in a capital city to take their 
names from political distinction is 
orthodox enough by the very elo- 
quence of proximity. How one of the 
nation’s crack trains got its name 
and fame is a moving tale in itself. 
In December the Pennsylvania’s 
swanky Congressional, operated on 
the New York-Washington run since 
1885, observed its golden birthday 
anniversary. Now, the sleek electri- 
fied flyers in the two-way service do 
the 225 miles in 225 minutes, includ- 
ing six intermediate stops, a cut of 
two hours from the first schedule. 
Slow-paced as the life of the ’80’s 
may seem today, there were men who 
wanted swifter passage between the 





T makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 





Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives, 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning at 
age 55. Here is what you can get: 

1 A check for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
butif you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 Alife income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

This Retirement Income Plan is guaran- 
teed by the Phoenix Mutual, a company 
with over half a billion dollars of insurance 
in force and a record of more than 75 years 
of public service. If 
you want to retire 
some day, and are 
willing to lay aside 
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dom from money worries. You can have all 
joys of recreation or travel when the time 
comes at which every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men. Similar 
plans are available to women. It is not 
limited to persons of 40. You may be older 
or younger. The income is not limited to 
$200 a month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the following ages 
that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

What does it cost? When we know your 
exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. In the 
long run, the Plan will probably cost noth- 
ing, because, in most cases, every cent and 
more comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the in- 
teresting illustrated 
booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about 
the Plan. Send for 


a portion of your in- ‘oe your copy now. The 

come every month, PHOENIX coupon is for your 

you can have free- convenience. 
MUTUAL 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 






PuHoenrx Mutua 
Lire Insurance Co, 
963 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue PHorenix 
Mutuat RetireEMENT INCOME PLAN. 





Name 





Date of Birth 
Business 
Address, 
Home 
Address. 

















© 1936, P. M. L. I. Co, 
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Seldom seen by a layman-ex- 
plorer in the land of Steel, are 
its tiled-floor citadels of power— 
vast motor rooms where rivers 
of electrical energy surge forth 
to turn gigantic wide-strip mills 
from which steel flows like 
water. 

For a dozen of these most 
heavily powered mills, supply- 
ing sheets to make all-metal 
bodies for the modern automo- 
bile, Westinghouse has fur- 
nished motors, motor generator 
sets and other vital power and 


control apparatus. 


Hy UGS 
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Nor is it by mere coin- 
cidence that Steel looks 
to Westinghouse for a substan- 
tial share of its electrical re- 
quirements. The first electric 
motor ever to be installed in a 
steel plant was built by West- 
inghouse! The first main-roll 
drive, the first reversing mill 
equipment, the first A. C. 
adjustable speed set, the first 
fabricated D. C. Motor... these 
among other feats of steel mill 
motor engineering Westing- 
house pioneered and spon- 
With 


sored. very new 


50 YEARS OF GROWTH 











A production aisle in the Westing- 

house shops at East Pittsburgh, 

manufacturing motors and motor 

generator sets for mammoth hot 
strip mills, 


advance, not only in 
Ly steel processing but 


throughout the whole broad 
field of industrial electrification, 
Westinghouse has been closely 
identified. 

Such an identity is typical of 
Westinghouse enterprise over 
50 years in many fields... 
requiring the utmost in engi- 
neering vision, large-scale manu- 
facturing facilities and a 
constantly ripening experience. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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metropolis and the capital. The Con- 
gressional is a “by request” train. 
Northbound, it used to pull out of 
Washington at 3:50 p. m., near the 
end of the government day. It quick- 
ly became a mobile conference room 
for powerful heads and rapid transit 
for the seats of the mighty. 

Why the members of ‘“‘the greatest 
deliberative body in the world” 
should have put such a premium on 
time—for the train originally was 
extra fare—is no riddle when viewed 
in the broader perspective of the Con- 
gressional’s all-American patronage. 
Fifty-years’ precision of performance 
provides its own useful distinction 
between speed and haste. 


German pills for U. S. ills? 


SCOLDING the American people for 
“backwardness” in tackling the job 
of brother-keeping on a_ national 
scale has a way of exalting foreign 
dispensations to the shame of do- 
mestic providence. A voice of dissent 
is raised by Willard C. Rappleye, 
dean of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. Sick- 
ness insurance and other such devices 
used in Europe do not answer the 
questions of medical science in Amer- 
ica, the Dean believes. Specifically, 
he reasons: 

The first programs of sickness insur- 
ance were worked out 50 to 60 years ago, 
before the hospital, laboratory, and 
cther present-day facilities existed, and 
when most of the medical care was pro- 
vided by the general practitioner. 

It has frequently been suggested that 
the United States should adopt one or 
another of the plans [of sickness in- 
surance] which have been used abroad. 
It does not follow that a satisfactory 
solution for the situation in Germany in 
1881, for example, is the program which 
should be applied in the United States 
in 1935. 

Thoughtful observers in this country 
believe that it would be desirable and 
wise to solve this problem on a basis 
which would be better adapted to our 
own institutions and social organization, 
rather than the imposition of a program 
which may be in operation in some other 
country. 

Wise as this counsel may be, ac- 
ceptance is complicated with the 
rugged emotionalism radiated by a 
bumper crop of demagogues. 

As long as the idea of being a 
friend to man is articulated through 
political spokesmanship, expediency 
will always show its heels to delib- 
eration. 


When acamel needs a friend 


MILLION dollar incomes were off 14 
in 1934 from the 46 reported to the 
Treasury for 1933. 

How the “soak the rich” policy is 
working through the boost of sur- 
taxes can be read from the offi- 
cial figures, now looking a bit pale 


against the robust total of 513 re- | 
ported in the highest bracket for the | 
meaty year 1929. | 

The fact that this year the Trea- 
sury will require returns in duplicate 
should make the citizen doubly tax- 
conscious. That decision was made, 
according to Guy T. Helvering, com- 
missioner of internal revenue, to, 
lighten the burden imposed on tax 
collectors by an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1934 which makes in- 
come tax returns available to tax 
collecting units of states and their | 
political subdivisions. | 

Easing the burden on collectors is 
likely to strike taxpayers as relief | 
that ignores their own predicament. | 
To be made to feel that their own | 
backs had no load limit might well 
be the last straw. | 


Textiles on the wing 


WHAT the establishment of mid- 
Pacific hotels for air passengers 
means to a business in southeastern 
United States is disclosed in an or- 
der for Cannon towels, sheets, pillow 
cases and bedspreads. Guam, Wake, 
and Midway islands are on the route 
of the new flying boat service en- 
visaged in the pioneer flight of the 
lordly China Clipper. Units of the new 
seaboat line are designed to sleep 18 
persons on first leg of trip, San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu. Rest of route is 
covered in day jumps with island | 








night stops. There’s the need for tex- | 
tiles used in public housekeeping. 
Wings over the Pacific keep industrial | 
wheels a-going on North Carolina. 
ground. | 


A footnote to folly 


NIRA, a stop on the Rock Island, is | 
now minus its station: Sold by the 
railroad to an Iowa farmer, the struc- 
ture was to be moved to his farm. 
Nira’s 20 residents were not down- 
hearted. John Whetstine, 87, spoke | 
their minds. “We got along before we 
had a depot,” he said, “and we got 
along before NRA. In fact, all it did 
was to clutter up the place with stamp 
collectors.” 


Taffy or epitaphy? 


ON THE stern granite over the main 
Fifteenth Street entrance of the 
block-square Commerce Department 
workmen have re-visualized the 
chiseled encouragement, ‘(Commerce 
defies every wind, outrides every tem- 
pest, invades every zone.” However 
well business has kept its course 
against the gales of authoritarian 
eloquence, the idea of forcing its way 
into political zones of silence exalts 
its powers too far. Gag rule still de- 
fies all commercial penetration. 
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When notes are blue, and pretty hot too, 
They’ve got to be true—or be awful ! 
A trombone slide must easily glide 

Or notes may betide most unlawful! 


ES, indeed! Tooting a bit of modern 

high speed jazz, a good “‘hot’’ trombone 
player often shoots the slide back and forth 
25 feet a second. With clearance of .003 inch 
this slide has to float on a perfect oil film. 
Much of the trombone lubricant used is 
sold by C. G. Conn, Ltd.—and made with 
Standard Oil (Indiana) products. 


Few lubrication problems are like this one. 
In fact most lubrication problems present 
their own individual differences. That is why 
the method of buying lubricants for indus- 
trial use has rapidly changed. 


Today, Standard Oil (Indiana) Engineers, 
lubrication specialists, can be called into any 
plant in 13 Middle-western states on a mo- 
ment’s notice. They bring valuable experi- 
ence and information to men in the plant, 
and help to overcome careless and wasteful 
oiling methods. The plants they serve get 
effective, low-cost lubrication—not merely 
pounds of grease and barrels of oil—for 
their money. 


_ 
IK ~ 





| ONE of these engineers recently ran a test 


on two Diesel engines in a flour mill —a 
test, using Nonpareil Diesel Oil, which re- 
sulted in a saving of $8.00 per 24-hour day. 





AN automobile parts manufacturer, al- 
though satisfied with the performance 
of Standard (Indiana) cutting oils in use, let 
the Standard Oil engineer make a 3-month 
test after adopting improved practices. This 
showed that a saving of $350.00 per month 
could be made on cutting oil purchases and 
set a new record for tool life. “By .......... ! 
that’s service,” said the superintendent. It’s 
the kind of service you’ll get when you call 
your local Standard Oil (Indiana) office. 





~—— for these, or similar booklets covering aie 
cific lubrication problems. Standard Oil Co. | 

(Indiana), 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
©The Lubrication “Lubrication in 
Engineer — His Grinding Oper- 

Value to You” ations” 

“Diesel Cylinder O “Lubrication in 
Lubrication” ear Cutting 

C “Lubrication of Operations” 


Air Tools” (264) 





CORRECT LUBRICATION 


% Listen to Jack Hylton on your Radio Every Sunday 
Night at 9:30(C.S.T.) 
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“Prosperity is a great teacher; 
adversity is a greater!” 


OOK about you; you can see this nation sum- 
moning its energies now for real recovery 
and the next advance. 


Sustaining that change are the accomplishments 
of enterprising, courageous men and businesses 
who seek to compel sales by force of new prod- 
ucts, new services, new values. 


Goodyear may justly claim a place in the ranks 
of those who have dared to move forward during 
the recent dark years. 


It has brought into being in those years a greater 
variety and range of new products and product- 
betterments than in any similar bracket of time 
in its history. 

As a result, we enter the new era confident in the 
belief that these new products will merit the in- 
terest and approval of quickening markets. 


Foremost among them is the new “G-3” All- 
Weather—the tire that is giving 43% longer non- 
skid mileage than its famous predecessor — 
the world’s largest selling tire. Then there is the 
new “G-3” Airwheel* combining the super-soft- 
ness of the airplane tire with the /ong-wearing, 
sure-gripping tread of the “G-3” All-Weather. 


Latest among the dozens of new prod- 


a blowout on a speeding car as harmless as a 
slow leak. 


These extraordinary products—the Double Eagle 
Airwheel* and the LifeGuard* Tube —are per- 
fected out of a matchless experience in building 
more than 225,000,000 tires. They bid for your 
favor solely on grounds of outright quality—their 
mission is not to save money but to save life. 


w 4 
PRESIDENT, 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 















BETTER TIRES 
for BETTER TIMES 


Goodyear greets the promise of reviving 
business with this array of new and 
improved products, developed out of 
resolute application in its experimen- 
tal laboratories during the dark days 





ucts to emerge from the largest and 
most progressive experimental de- 
partments in the world’s rubber in- 
dustry is the Double Eagle Airwheel* 
tire—incomparably the safest, strong- 
est, most luxurious tire for modern 
cars so far devised. 


Companioning this outstanding tire, 
making safe surety doubly sure, is the 


Me 












of the recent depression 
DOUBLE EAGLE AIRWHEEL 
(new high speed super-quality tire) 


LIFEGUARD INNER TUBE 
(eliminates blowout danger) 


“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 
(43% longer non-skid mileage) 


PATHFINDER 


(improved first line economy tire) 


NEW “G-3” AIRWHEEL 


(supersoft—for airplanes and motor cars) 


STUDDED TIRE 
(pulls through snow or mud without chains) 








- Ab 





unique LifeGuard* Tube — the new 
Goodyear invention that makes 


*% AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the 
U.S. A. and throughout the world, and is used to denote 
that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AUIRW HEEL Tires 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


THE 
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A Look for the yellow vaive stem and biue cap ] 

B LifeGuards* take @ Iittie longer to inflate 
because air passes gradually from “‘inner 
tire’ to outer tube through this VENT HOLE 

C On this two-ply “INNER TIRE" you ride to 
@ stop with car under control, even though 
casing and outer tube blow wide open 
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STOP-START TIRE 
(for frequent-stop delivery service) 


LUG TIRE 
(for off-the-p t operations) 

NEW FARM IMPLEMENT TIRE 
(increases tractor efficiency 25%) 


DUMP TRUCK TIRE 
(extra sidewall protection, plus grip and power 
in soft grou 


INDUSTRIAL PNEUMATIC TIRES 
(for all types of plant equipment) 
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A MAGAZINE 
FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 


Which Road? 


THE New Year report of recovery is hearten- 
ing even to a business world growing accus- 
tomed to official scoldings for its derelictions. 
Why is it necessary to temper the welcome of 
good news by heaping acid reproach upon those 
to whom the country must look for the enter- 
prise and sustenance of its prosperity? 

Since the indictment does not specify, the 
sweeping generality puts all men under sus- 
picion. The self-reliant citizen who has man- 
aged to make things go despite the crushing 
impact of hard times, and the disturbing mud- 
dling of government, him it blankets with 
opprobrium along with the lawless and the 
antisocial. 

It does not take a partisan eye to observe 
that the confidence:of men of good will vacillates 
between hope and fear. Caution rules. The 
mercurial sensitivity of trade unhappily turns 
upon the alarming ambiguities issuing from 
Washington. The drill sergeants of the New 
Order are tough and use picturesque invective. 
Fortunately, where abuse has come to be ex- 
pected daily, there is less and less shock. Yet 
even the hardened realists who were a bit skep- 
tical of the “breathing spell’? were surprised 
at the hostility broadcast in the reproaches of 
“entrenched greed,” “‘selfish power,” ““economic 
autocracy,” “‘money changers,” and the like. 

Happily, the indications are that the sound 
and fury may have an effect opposite to that in- 
tended. When we are warned that these indus- 
trial public enemies “offer to lead us back 
around the same old corner into the same old 
dreary street,” it brings to a focus two streets, 
the one we have travelled, and the proposed 
unknown. 

Memories are short, but not too short to re- 
call that travelling the well known street the 
American people have advanced their culture 
and well-being at a speed reminiscent of an 
Aladdin’s Lamp tale. Along this street, Ameri- 
cans have gained refinements of living measured 
by an increase of national income in 30 years 


from 15 to 83 billions. The average income 
per gainful worker stepped up from $547 to 
$1,719. The buying power of this income in- 
creased 42 per cent. One family out of 14 in 
1890 had individual transportation expressed 
by a horse and buggy; two out of three families 
had automobiles 40 years later. Nine times as 
much spent on the individual for education 
now as then. It might be debated, coldly, with- 
out emotion, that this 40 years on a dreary 
road had accomplished more for the average 
man than any previous 400. 

But why go on with statistics? The temper of 
the people is such that figures, like history, sim- 
ply irritate. Translated, they signify that the 
service of business to the general welfare, to 
education, to recreation, to the more abundant 
life, has brought about the widest diffusion of 
serviceable prosperity of any land at any time. 

True, all Americans did not live on Easy 
Street, but they did live on a highway of prog- 
ress, a highway not always straight, but one 
with no dead end, a broad and inviting thor- 
oughfare with room enough for any energetic 
and ambitious man or woman, regardless of 
creed, or race, or heritage, “‘to go to town.” 

The objective—general welfare—is not the 
issue. The issue is, which road will more quickly 
and surely lead us to that objective? The Amer- 
ican people have solemnly designated one road, 
the road we have come and are travelling. The 
Supreme Court, under oath, is holding the ser- 
vants of the people to that highway. The people 
can by orderly and formal process change the 
road. The Supreme Court would then likewise 
hold public servants to the new course. 

Any appraisal of the State of the Union must 
keep in mind the vital fact that the choice of 
roads—orderly voluntarism or arbitrary regi- 
mentation, rests, after all, with the people and 
not with the political trustees of the moment. 


Vluree Thafe 
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THERE ARE THOSE WHO CARRY THE 
TORCH AND THOSE WHO CAST IT ASIDE 





In all the stress of these strenuous days there is need 
to restate, again and again, the illuminating fact that 


American Business is essentially fine and high-minded. 





For all the world it has long carried the flaming torch 
of integrity. No other country has had its high standard 
of ethics. No other country has excelled it in the pro- 


duction of honest and superior merchandise. Even today 





America stands alone in the number of its outstanding suc- 


cesses that have come from the making of conspicuously worthy 





wares. » » » In stout determination to produce only that which 


is excellent, and to give freely a nation-wide service of unique 





character, this company reasserts its tenacious faith in the forth- 


rightness of American Industry. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Wan ted: ra A econd 
Declaration of Independence 


By C. REINOLD NOYES 


IS this country, which once fought 
for independence, again bowing down 
under foreign domination? This writer 
believes it is and, although our alle- 
giance today is to social philosophies 
rather than governments, he shows the 
need of a patriotism as sincere as any 
we have yet known 


F OR THE greater part of the past 35 years the United 
States has been undergoing a succession of political “re- 
forms” which have cumulatively altered the character 
of the government which was devised and established by 
our forefathers, and which presuppose a very different 
social philosophy from the one they held. But, because 
this movement has consisted of a series of more or less 
unrelated steps each of which has been taken on what 
seemed to be its individual merits, we have never stopped 
to consider the general direction in which they were 
leading us; we have never deliberately decided in favor 
of this creeping revolution as a whole; nor have we ever 
definitely been “converted” to the new social philosophy. 

The movement began, almost unrecognized, in the ad- 
ministrations of Theodore Roosevelt, and it was carried 
forward in those of Woodrow Wilson; but it has recently 
gained such impetus—as a result of the docility induced 
by the disillusionments and discouragements of the de- 
pression—that the American people now for the first 
time have waked up, surprised and even aghast, to see 
the real meaning of what has been going on and are 
beginning suddenly to have the sensation of being swept 
from their familiar moorings. 

Now, as we look back, we see that these steps have 
all had one common characteristic—they have all in- 
volved expansion in the functions of Government, which, 
in the obverse, consists of an encroachment of Govern- 
ment upon the field of private activities, both as a regu- 


lator and as a substitute. And we see that the philosophy 
back of the movement relies for its realization upon com- 
pulsory rather than voluntary social cooperation. 

Is this new policy what America wants? It is too soon 
to say. The full implications which it entails are only be- 
ginning to be understood. The voters are only beginning 
to ponder the fundamental issue. But it is not too soon 
—in fact, it is most opportune—while the jury is still 
in the box and before the verdict is brought in, to raise 
a question, the answer to which may, and should, have 
much weight in determining that verdict. Have we ever 
frankly recognized the source of the social philosophy 
which lies back of these reforms, both particular and 
general? In other words, have we ever stopped to ask 
to what extent this movement has been the product of 
American thinking about American conditions or, on the 
other hand, how far it has been due merely to an un- 
conscious and unresisting acceptance by us of foreign 
thinking about foreign conditions? This is a large ques- 
tion. It cannot be dealt with adequately in a brief article. 


, Independent development 


SEEN in true historical perspective, it is not too great 
a simplification to picture our present situation as the 
resultant of two conflicting forces. From 1700 to about 
1900 the young America was gradually developing into 
a new and really independent nation under the influence 
of ideas which were original to itself and appropriate 
to its own special conditions; from 1840 on, the achieve- 
ments of this civilization were proving more and more a 
magnet to attract the surplus population of the whole 
world, until, by 1900, the sheer weight of the tide of 
immigration began to hinder further progress along na- 
tive lines and to cause a reversion to a régime of bor- 
rowing from the mother countries, which is the cus- 
tomary characteristic of young colonial settlements. Is 
it only a coincidence that the long succession of “re- 
forms” in the political field, already referred to, should 
have begun about the same time that this new attitude 
toward continental Europe was beginning to make itself 
evident in so many other fields? 

There are numerous and striking evidences of this 
dual process of progressive and native development, on 
the one hand, and of regressive and alien imitation, on 
the other. The American scene today is a compound of 
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features from these two sources; some original, some 
borrowed; some native, some alien; some grown out of 
American conditions, some merely imported ready-made 
from abroad. Two examples of the home-made product 
—one political and one economic—will have to suffice 
here. 

It should be more generally recognized than it is that, 
when our Federal Government was formed, there existed 
no actual model for it in the modern world. As a result, 
it did not represent the borrowing of a ready-made plan, 
nor the realization of a theoretical scheme conceived by 
political philosophers; rather it was the solution of a 
particular and pressing problem dictated by the practical 
necessities of the situation. And its growth since has 
followed the same principles. 

Because this essentially American method of working 
out our social institutions is somewhat inarticulate it 
frequently happens that some of the important novelties 
and vital virtues of our system are not recognized nor 
appreciated. One of our great and most progressive 
thinkers, John R. Commons, has recently appraised a 
striking feature of this peculiar form of government— 
our system of “judicial sovereignty.” “Three notable 
epochs of change characterize the genesis of Anglo- 
American sovereignty, distinguishable as the periods of 
executive, legislative and judicial sovereignty.” 


Government by Constitution 


THE first began in England, after 1066, when the king, 
the executive, gradually became supreme over the hier- 
archy of officials; the second was the product of the 
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English Revolution of 1689, as a result of which the 
legislature came to be supreme over the king, the execu- 
tive; the third grew out of the judicial construction of 
the Constitution of the United States which made the 
Supreme Court literally supreme over all, “the final au- 
thority, superior to legislatures, states and executives.” 

But the third development has been confined to 
America; for, in England, the legislature still remains 
superior to the judiciary and, upon the Continent, the 
very basis of this sovereignty, judicial law-making, is 
unknown. 

In Professor Commons’ judgment this unique im- 
provement in the political machinery, made while it was 
in operation, constitutes a great step forward because 
“restraint upon the arbitrary will of those in authority 
... goes to the three most fundamental wishes of man- 
kind; security, liberty, equality.” Yet we hear how much 
today of the new fiat or paper schemes of government 
abroad and how little of this notable improvement in 
practice at home, which has been quietly evolved in the 
work-shop of our daily life. 

The example in the economic field is better recognized. 
The industrial technique, known as the Taylor system, 
was entirely devised here, not learned from abroad. It is 
often supposed that it has been copied abroad. But “ra- 
tionalization” in Europe is not the same thing. Rather 
it is an imitation with the real point left out. Only in 
Russia, with the spread of Stakhanoffism, is the vital 
element of this technique now being reproduced. For the 
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It is time for us to shake off the domination of foreign ideas and to resume our own methods and our 
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Taylor system is primarily an economizing of work. Its 
essence is the incentive and the planning which induces 
and enables the worker to increase his product without 
increasing his fatigue. 

It is that and other similar methods, which have been 
the foundation of the American peculiarity which I have 
called the ‘‘vertical expansion of the market”; and it is 
this vertical expansion, in turn, which reflects itself in a 
standard of living in this country today which far sur- 
passes that of any other time or place. In spite of his 
extraordinary contribution, has Frederick Taylor as 
many worshippers in America as Karl Marx? 

These are but two of the many great original accom- 
plishments we have to our credit ; accomplishments which 
have been the most potent influences in making the 
United States by far the leading nation of the world in 
point of social and economic welfare. 


Surrendering our native advantages 


THE roots of these accomplishments lie in our own 
past; they have been slow growths out of the native soil; 
they are truly American institutions. Yet, in the mood 
and thinking fashions of these times, these great ac- 
complishments have come to be taken for granted, or 
made light of, or even criticized. More and more that 
self-confidence which is the natural attribute of real 
pathfinders into the way of the future, and which was 
typical of nineteenth century America, is giving place to 
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an inferiority complex—to a belief that the only road 
ahead is the road charted out for us by the exampie and 
the programs of Europe. 

More and more the grown man is returning to the in- 
fantile state and looking to his elders abroad to do his 
thinking for him. And this change of attitude is curious 
for several reasons; first, because it has come at a time 
when this nation has finally and conclusively risen to a 
position of world leadership; second, because it has come 
at a time when the nations of Europe are far less en- 
viable than formerly because they are troubled and suf- 
fering from the beginning of their inevitable decline in 
power, wealth and prestige; third, because it ignores 
both the fact that conditions in Europe are now widely 
different from those here and the natural inference from 
this fact, that there is even less reason than formerly 
to suppose that programs devised in Europe will be 
suited to conditions here. 

That this curiously untimely change in our attitude 
has occasioned a relapse toward colonialism is readily 
demonstrable. And because this tendency has worn the 
mask of progress it has provided foreign ideas with a 
specious, if ingratiating, prestige. Let us test this con- 
clusion by examining one or two particular cases. 

Our first colonists were part and parcel of the move- 
ment in England which led to the Rebellion and the be- 
heading of an autocrat, Charles I. Later the united 
colonists again rebelled, this time against a much mild- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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own goals—our old way of working out and thinking out our problems and our old social philosophy 
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The ‘Flight of the 


Prescriptions for the “plight” of the railroads are 
as numerous and various as the ideas of the causes of 
railroad difficulties. Many of the remedies recommended 
assume that revolutionary changes in organization or 
methods must be made by the railroads themselves, or 
that they must come under elaborate mechanisms of 
supercontrol. Some are based on the idea that railroads 
are through and are doomed to disappear, or to linger on 
in doddering decay, drawing bounty from the taxpayers. 

To most of which, as a practicing railroader, I dissent. 

Railroads have attained perfection neither in plant 
nor in methods. Their hindsight is better, sometimes, 
than their foresight—but in neither of these respects 
are they unique among human institutions. They are 
somewhat peculiar among industries, however, in the ef- 
fectiveness of the public processes which afford an op- 
portunity for any one to advertise what he may consider 
their shortcomings and mistakes. In consequence, they 
are peculiarly exposed to the attentions of the second- 
guessers who can tell them what they ought to have done. 

Now let’s see what railroads ought to do, what they 





By granting lands then worth about $125,000,000, the Government added an incalculable value to 


By JOHN J. PELLEY 


President, Association of American Railroads 


OPINIONS as to what the railroads 
ought to do are not uncommon. Ac- 
cording to some of these the railroads 
are done as agencies of transportation. 
According to others, the Government 
must take them over. 

We asked a practical railroad man 
for his opinion and here is his reply, 
in which he gives his views, not only 
as to what the roads ought to do, but 
what they have done and what they 
are doing to meet present needs 
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the lands it retained and at the same time got reduced rates for its hauling 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Railroad safety has reached a point where billions 
of miles are travelled without passenger fatalities 


have done and what they are doing for themselves. To 
sum up their whole obligation, they ought to provide 
transportation——safe, cheap, sure, swift, adequate, com- 
plete—combining all of those elements to the highest 
degree possible under the circumstances of each transac- 
tion. 

Safe? Railroad safety is taken for granted. Riding the 
incomprehensible total of 18,400,000,000 passenger-miles 
on railroads, not a passenger has been killed in a train 
accident in the past 12 months. 

Cheap? Not the cheapest for every commodity over 
every distance but incomparably the cheapest for the 
average of all commodities over all distances, railroad 
transportation has been getting cheaper for 15 years. 
The average revenue for hauling a ton a mile today is 
less than one cent, a figure not even approached by any 
other land transportation. It is, moreover, approximate- 
ly one-fourth less than it was 15 years ago, a reduction 
which will compare not unfavorably with the reduction 
in prices of other materials and services. Passenger fares 
averaged more than three cents a mile right after the 
war; today, they average less than two cents. These re- 
ductions have been made possible, not by wage cutting, 
but by investment in better plant and improved methods, 
resulting in a reduction of the actual cost of doing busi- 
ness. The unit of freight hauling, which cost $10.78 in 
operating expenses in 1921, was done in 1934 for $6.57. 
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ALTWATER & BRO. 


New type locomotives, new type trains, air 
conditioning have reawakened public interest 


The gain in actual efficiency of railroad operation will 
compare favorably with that of industry in general. 

Sure? Railroads are 365-days-a-year transportation, 
available in all seasons and all weathers to all alike, on 
the well understood terms of common carriage. 

Swift ? Not so swift as some in individual transactions, 
the railroad is supreme in that scheduled mass movement 
on which modern business and living are built. Moreover, 
the whole tempo of rail operation is being speeded up. 
Recent changes in passenger transportation have at- 
tracted wide public attention and response. The same sort 
of speeding up has gone on in freight service. In the 
past 15 years, although the use of longer and heavier 
trains has increased, the average speed of freight trains 
has gone up by 43 per cent, in itself no small gain in 
efficiency. 


Prepared for its job 


ADEQUATE? Long before other agencies of transpor- 
tation grew to large stature, and before depression had 
cut the demand for transportation of all sorts, railroads 
and shippers had cooperated to end transportation short- 
age. Railroads are not only adequate to do their share of 
this continent’s commerce but are essential if that com- 
merce is to be done adequately and cheaply. 

Complete? Railroads, which do the major hauling of 
the country on their own tracks, are extending their ser- 
vice beyond the rails. Pick-up and delivery, already 
widespread, is being extended further in every section. 
Interesting experiments in the use of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency in handling merchandise freight are under 
way in important territories. Railroads, in fact, have 
become major motor operators where such services are 
helpful in making rail service more complete and satis- 
factory. 

One-fourth the railroad mileage is now in the hands 
of the courts; three-fifths operated in the red last year. 
If those facts are due to failure or inability of railroads 
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to meet changing conditions by lowering the actual cost 
of producing service and raising its quality, or if rail- 
roads are due to be superseded by new ways of transport 
which actually are better than the rail way of moving 
people and things, then indeed railroads are in a plight. 

That neither is the case is shown by any real study 
of the situation. The railroads are producing a better 
service and selling it at a lower price. Those things which 
the newer forms of transport can do better than the 
railroads, they inevitably will do. But no one, not even 
those who think that railroads are not equal to meeting 
the competition, suggests that we can dispense with rail- 
roads. No one imagines that we can fly all our business, 
or float it on waters which are useless for a good part 
of the year because of climate, if for no other reason, 
or move it in fleets of millions of trucks, even if we had 
the highways and the trucks. 

I have run through these facts to come to a starting 
point for discussion of the various remedies or recom- 
mendations as to what “the railroads ought to do.” 

First, there is the recommendation that railroads be 
taken over by the Government. This is not put forward, 
usually, as a benefit in and of itself. It is offered, rather 
regretfully, by those who say, in effect, that, since we 
must have railroads and since railroads cannot meet 
competition, we must let the taxpayers support them 
through the Government. 
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For such a curious “remedy” there is a degree of his- 
torical precedent. More than half a century ago it be- 
came apparent that improved inland waterway channels 
would no longer be used if the users must continue to 
pay tolls. The decision, curiously, was not to stop spend- 
ing money on channels for the use of which people were 
not willing to pay, but merely to take off the tolls and 
so to continue inland waterway transportation at the 
expense of the taxpayers. If, indeed, railroads cannot suc- 
ceed because genuinely better ways of transportation 
have been developed, then to keep them alive by trans- 
ferring losses to the taxpayers would be only a degree 
less absurd than the policy adopted as to inland water- 
way channels. 


Equalizing competition 


BUT since railroads are not only necessary but are 
equal to meeting competition on equal terms, the sensible 
thing seems to be not to subsidize the railroads but to 
remove the subsidies from other forms of transport, to 
put them all on an equal footing as to regulation and 
taxation, and so to let each do the work for which it is 
best fitted by its own inherent abilities and disabilities. 

Our present policy of subsidy to other forms of trans- 
port is justified by some, or at least excused, on the 
ground that it is no more than was done for railroads 
in their early days. This rather widely held notion is 
largely based on a misconception of the land grants. The 
lands granted in aid of the construction of about one- 
tenth of the railroad mileage of the nation were in no 
sense gifts. They were trades, and excellent trades they 
have proved to be for the Government. Granting lands 
then worth about $125,000,000, the Government added 
an almost incalculable value to the lands it retained, and 
hastened the settlement of the West by a generation. 
As a part of the trade, it obtained and still gets reduced 

(Continued on page 78) 


The railroad is supreme in the scheduled 
mass movement of goods 


Of each dollar of gross railroad revenues, 
27 cents goes to maintenance 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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By IRA E. BENNETT, for 25 years Editor, “The Washington Post” t 


Dear Mac: Out of the confusion and tumult in Wash- 
ington today one note is clear. You aud all other business 
men may as well get ready to take sides on the big issue 
that has developed. 

It’s an irrepressible conflict between two great masses 
of the people, with both sides agreeing at heart on the 
objective, but preparing to fight like devils over the 
method of attaining the objective. 

No use trying to brush this question aside by saying 
it’s none of your business. It is your business—it strikes 
at the heart of every man’s business. 

The question is whether the people are best served by 
the present system of government or whether the system 
must be changed to enable the federal Government to 
exercise greater power over the people’s affairs. 

Don’t be drawn into passion or personalities in this 
business, Mac. Try to get at the meat of the question it- 
self. Make allowance for the weaknesses of those who 
become overheated. 

Bear in mind the white-hot passions of Civil War days 
and take note that the old veterans now agree that both 
sides fought for what they thought was right. 


BEFORE a week of 1936 had elapsed 
the Supreme Court brought this 
question to an issue by its decision 
invalidating the AAA law. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, three days before, 
announced that the New Deal system of laws would not 
be abandoned. He challenged the opposition to attempt 
to repeal them. Three days after the decision he declared 
that there would be no retreat on his part. 

Since the Supreme Court’s decisions are annihilating 
the New Deal laws and in a sense repealing them, the 
logical immediate outcome is a struggle for a change in 
the system of government. 

President Roosevelt does not demand violation of the 
Constitution. He does not deny the power and duty of 
the Supreme Court to pass judgment upon acts of Con- 
gress drawn into question in specific cases before it. 

Therefore, in order to put into effect his method of 
reaching the universal objective—the people’s welfare— 
he and the millions who approve his method must demand 
a change in the Constitution. 

Further invalidation of New Deal laws may bring the 
issue to such a point as to enable the people to decide it 
at the election in November. 

Whether events move that rapidly or not, the conflict 
will continue until the issue is decided. 


The Supreme 
Court Speaks 


YOU hear a lot about the general 
welfare clause. You will hear a lot 
more. 

The Supreme Court has just taken 
a momentous step by holding that 
Congress has power to tax and spend money for the 
general welfare, even if the object is not within the spe- 
cific powers vested in Congress; BUT Congress cannot 
violate the Constitution in this exercise of its power to 
promote the general welfare by spending money. 

Do you see the point? 
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General 
Welfare 


The Constitution must be considered as a whole. 

An immense unexplored field is open for the promotion 
of the general welfare by taxing the people and spend- 
ing the money for their welfare. This field is part of that 
vast twilight zone which the Government and the courts 
have explored for 149 years without finding its boun- 
daries. 

As matters stand, the Supreme Court has found that 
Congress has no power to promote the general welfare 
by spending money to gain possession of powers already 
allotted to the States. 

The Supreme Court has not found that Congress is 
denied the power to promote the general welfare in the 
twilight zone. A law to that effect would be passed upon 
if a case should arise in which it appeared that the law 
attempted to do that which Congress is forbidden to do. 


YOU see now that Congress must 

stay within the Constitution in 
enacting any new farm-relief law. 
It cannot invade the powers of the States or the people, 
or tax all the people for the special benefit of a part of 
the people. 

Long ago the Supreme Court held that Congress had 
power to impose a tariff for protection of industry, agri- 
culture and labor as well as for revenue. This is the 
exercise of two powers: one, to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce; the other, the power to tax. 

But if the money derived from tariff duties should be 
set apart to be paid as a subsidy to industry, agriculture, 
or Jabor, or any other special interest, you needn’t doubt 
that the Supreme Court would make short work of such 
a tariff act. 

YOu as a business man want farm relief. The general 

welfare demands and includes farm welfare. Every man 

, possessing common sense and a spirit of fair play wants 
a square deal for agriculture, industry and labor. 

Patience and industrious effort ought to evolve a plan 
of farm relief based upon unshakable power vested in 
Congress. No doubt the Supreme Court would be delight- 
ed to sustain such a law. 

The danger is that passion, political ambition, and 
willful or ignorant blindness to constitutional limitations 
will tempt Congress to pass a law that will not stand the 
test. 

The still greater danger is that the people, in striving 
for something better, will destroy that which is good— 
the equilibrium of powers they have allotted to the Gov- 
ernment, the states, and themselves. 


Farm Relief 


THE Social Security Act provides 
a test of the power of Congress to 
provide in a special manner for the 
general welfare. Criticism of the 
law is increasing as the pinch of the 
tax becomes more acute. You know the arguments pro 
and con. Not until this law goes through the test of final 
judgment will we know whether it is safely within the 
field occupied by the Government and denied to the states 
and the people. 

Business faces a tremendous tax. Already it must put 
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aside one per cent of its pay rolls for unemployment bene- 
fit. Next year two per cent; in 1938 three per cent. Within 
20 years taxes would run up to $2,000,000,000 a year; 
benefit payments would reach $800,000,000 a year. The 
Government would have accumulated more than $20,- 
000,000,000, on old age alone. Some estimates are higher. 

This is about equal to the entire life insurance business 
of the United States. Life insurance companies employ 
about 350,000 persons. The Social Security Board would 
not employ that many, as it would not need a sales force. 
But it would need an administrative force of great size 
to check the returns. 

Just so many more government employees supported 
by the taxpayer. 

Nobody is satisfied with the Social Security Act, even 
in Washington. The American Association for Social 
Security thinks the program as a whole is unworkable. 
Business fears the accumulation of large reserves. Labor 
wants the unemployment and old-age pensions separated, 
and it objects to the employee paying for unemployment 
insurance. 

Many citizens regard the law as a subsidy to the shift- 
less and incompetent—socialism, in a word. 

So you can look for amendments if the law is not 
knocked out as unconstitutional. 


GREAT confusion when AAA was 
overthrown. Business quickly ad- 
justed itself. The country pushes 
forward. It needs buildings—espe- 
cially more homes. Fifteen or 
20 industries made all-time highs in 1935—notably 
gasoline consumption, wool, shoes, washing machines, 
air transport, air conditioning and electric refrigerators. 
New industries are making business for old industries. 
Nearly all business is moving up. Railroads are sick and 
must be helped “for the general welfare.’’ Consolidations 
in some cases will do the trick. 

Business is not upset by the upsetting of AAA. Lead- 
ers of farm organizations disagree—some of them look 
for a better plan, others join the throng that demands 
revamping of the Constitution. 

It’s an old tradition that business stands on one foot 
during a presidential campaign. History doesn’t support 
that idea. 

If the move to enlarge the power of the Government 
to regulate industry and agriculture doesn’t develop into 
a campaign issue, there’s no reason why business 
shouldn’t go forward while the campaign is on. 

No use denying it—the Supreme Court decisions help 
to restore confidence. Industry feels that there is a limit 
beyond which the Government cannot go in this matter 
of regulation. Much is restored to individual and team 
initiative. 


Business 


Outlook 


Ei 4 LOTS of wasted effort in investiga- 
Investigations tions and demands for complicated 
reports from business. Big and lit- 
tle business men are faced with a heavy indirect tax for 
paying bookkeepers and experts to draw up reports in 
reply to questionnaires. SEC wants detailed reports. 
Federal Power Commission calls for reports. Communi- 
cations Commission wants reports. ICC in its Bureau of 
Motor Carriers is preparing regulations that call for a 
million detailed reports. Railroads retain big staffs to 
prepare reports. Labor Relations Board is digging in, 
asking for reports. Social Security Board hasn’t begun 
yet, lacking funds, but expects soon to prepare ques- 
tionnaires to go out to all employers. Reports, reports, 
reports. 
You’ve seen the grinding of Congressional investi- 
gating committees. Most of it is thrashing over old 
straw. Railroad financing investigation about to go over 
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ground already covered. Very little information gained 
in any inquiry that would help Congress to legislate 
—and that’s the ostensible purpose of every investi- 
gation. 


SOME lawmakers trying to make 
political hay out of the Townsend 
Plan. The plan would cost $19,- 
200,000,000 a year to give $200 a 
month to the 8,000,000 men and 
women more than 60 years of age. 

The Townsend heresy may help a few office-seekers 
to win election here and there. It may wallop others. 


Townsend 
Plan 


NOT counting the Townsend Plan 
or any other spending scheme out- 
side of bonus and relief, the budget 
doesn’t satisfy anybody. Congress doesn’t know what the 
President will ask for relief. Public debt increased in 
six months from $28,700,000,000 to $30,500,000,000. 
During first half of this fiscal year Uncle Sam 


$3,781,000,000 
1,902,000,000 


Budget 


Spent . 
Took in. 





$1,879,000,000 


For every $2 he spent he got $1 in taxes and bor- 
rowed $1. 

Budget estimates call for $6,750,000,000 next year, 
not counting bonus and relief. Better business may yield 
increased tax revenue, but taxes can’t be reduced while 
spending grows. President Roosevelt put in a careful 
qualification when he said additional taxes were neither 
advisable nor desirable. He said ‘‘under existing laws.” 
Collapse of AAA may call for extra taxes, depending 
upon success of Administration in putting through a 
farm-relief bill and upon outcome of suits to recover 
processing taxes. 

AAA spent about $1,200,000,000 and took in $1,000,- 
000,000 in processing taxes. The 200 million went largely 
for administration payrollers. Consumers paid most of 
these taxes. 

Processors will have to prove up before they can re- 
cover. If they passed the tax along or deducted it in buy- 
ing their stuff, they can’t recover. 

Figures disagree as to amounts involved. One guess is 
that Uncle Sam owes processors $600,000,000. Another 
is $300,000,000. 

Washington talks a lot about the moral obligation to 
pay farm contracts; nothing about the moral and legal 
obligations to reimburse the taxpayers. 

Some talk of passing an Act depriving processors of 
the right to sue for recovery. 


Ran behind . 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ad- 
dress to Congress is jocularly de- 
scribed as a “message on the politi- 
cal state of the Union.” He started the fireworks that will 
explode until November. 

Radio broadcasting concerns seem to be getting by, 
after vigorous criticism charging favoritism. Both sides 
must pay for radio time after the conventions—and they 
can have all they can pay for. 

By the time you read this Al Smith’s much-advertised 
talk before the Liberty League will be public. Democratic 
stalwarts say they don’t fear third-party splits because 
of Al Smith—that he’s a Democrat even if he differs from 
his old friend. Just the same there’s great fear of Tam- 
many. New York State’s electoral vote outnumbers the 
votes of half a dozen western States. 

Republicans are itching to “rally around,” but can’t 
locate the rallying-point just yet. Men representing ex- 
treme views on either side talk stubbornly, but majority 


Politics 
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sentiment seems to be centering in the middle-ground, 
as usual. Common talk is that the G.O.P. must cater to 
both wings if the wings are to flap together and get any- 
where. So, many people expect Hoover-Borah elements 
to compromise rather than turn the G.O.P. convention 
into a Madison Square Garden fiasco. 

So much depends on developments—Congress and Su- 
preme Court—that political forecasters are adopting the 
safe, watchful waiting attitude. 


NO USE denying that additional 
knockouts of New Deal laws might 
change the current of public opinion 
in the course of the campaign. 
Among laws hanging in the judicial 
balance are the Wagner Labor Relations Act, Guffey 
Coal Act, Public Utilities Act, and the TVA Act, all af- 
fecting immense numbers of voters. Challenge of the 
Tariff Reciprocity Act is in the offing—also legal attacks 
on the Social Security Act. 

Decisions already made have forced changes of politi- 
cal strategy. Opponents of the New Deal are greatly en- 
couraged, of course, but some outstanding Republicans 
in Congress are skittish about indulging in too much 
chortling—they voted for the laws that were knocked 
out and don’t want the enemy to pull the record of roll- 
calls. Pots and kettles are both black. 

A legal authority of highest rank said to me: “It’s 
not wise to prejudge Supreme Court decisions on sup- 
posed analogies. Precedents are strong only when they 
apply exactly to the pivot of the case under considera- 
tion.” 


Coming 
Decisions 


THE decision of the Supreme Court 
in the AAA case makes more perti- 
nent than ever two sentences in a 
recent report of the United States 
Chamber’s Committee on Federal 
Taxes just passed on by the membership. They read: 

The taxing power should not be utilized as a basis for regu- 
latory or prohibitory legislation or social or economic changes 
by any governmental process which, without the intervention 
of a tax, would not be a valid exercise of federal authority. 

The taxing power should not be utilized to obtain revenues 
that are designed to be segregated or limited for distribution 
to special classes. 


Misuse of 
Tax Power 


J MEN in Congress directly con- 
Railroad cerned tell me they doubt that im- 
Legislation portant rail legislation will be con- 


sidered. Time is short and everybody 
wants early adjournment. Coordina- 
tor Eastman’s work isn’t finished and Congress may give 
him another year. 


CHAOTIC conditions call for pas- 
sage of a new ship-subsidy bill. Ma- 
jority may decide that subsidy legis- 
lation—except for farmers—is in- 
expedient in face of the big deficit 
and the touchiness of voters. Unless President Roosevelt 
insists on action, it seems likely this matter will go over 
until after election. 


Merchant 
Marine 


NOT one man in ten in Congress 
was aware that the tax law per- 
mitted publicity of salaries above 
$15,000. Opinion is divided as to 
whether this should go on or be 
stopped. Bills to shut off publicity have been introduced. 
One suggestion is that in every corporation confidential 
information as to executive salaries should be given to 
stockholders, but not made public by Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 


Income 
Publicity 


. 
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The rising tide of employment by the Federal Government. 
Only civilian workers are included in this chart 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 
Unemployment wide latitude in financing unemploy- 
Relief ment relief. More than $1,000,000,- 

000 is left over. But the needs of 

1937 must be provided for at this 
session—so a few weeks hence a relief message may be 
expected. General idea seems to be that Mr. Roosevelt 
will ask for at least $1,000,000,000. 


UNDER the new arrangement con- 
templating specific designation by 
Congress of public works projects 
there’s talk of danger of loading down the program with 
added projects to help lawmakers in their political cam- 
paigns. Half a billion dollars doesn’t go very far among 
531 lawmakers. Some of them foresee possible kickback 
from voters and are advising moderation. 


Public Works 


MINUS the fireworks that attended 
Industry-Labor the industry conference on Decem- 
~ ber 9, the first meeting of Industry 
Cooperation Coordinator Berry’s Council for In- 
dustrial Progress, outgrowth of the 
conference, was held January 6. Labor was fully repre- 
sented but management representatives were chiefly 
from small industries and portions of the distributive 
field, with a sprinkling of unofficial observers from other 
sections. Committees are at work on various studies. 
General feeling was that, recognizing that the bulk of 
management was unrepresented, the Council should 
proceed cautiously, with the hope of winning more gen- 
eral support. How far it can proceed without coming into 
conflict with the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce is a question in the minds of 
many observers. The latter council is currently showing 
new signs of life—its recommendations on December 4 
that the skeleton NRA be buried in the Commerce De- 
partment were carried out within the month. A sig- 
nificant rdle seems cast for it under the chairmanship of 
Assistant Commerce Secretary Ernest G. Draper. Ob- 
servers point to the fact that the Advisory Council, be- 
ing confined to management representatives, is more 
likely to reflect the real sentiments of that group than 
will the bi-partisan Berry Council, which necessarily can 
bring forth only compromises between the labor and 
management groups which compose it. 














I Rise to Nominate... 


Mz. CHAIRMAN, dele- 
gates to this great national 
non-partisan convention, gen- 
tlemen of the press, to whom 
mimeographed copies. of 
these extemporaneous re- 
marks were handed four days 
ago, I rise to nominate a man 
for the greatest office within 
the gift of the people. I re- 
fer, of course, to that hallow- 
ed trust, the Presidency of 
these United States. 

Not since the time of Lin- 
coln, perhaps, will an incom- 
ing President have been 
faced with matters of such 
grave importance, both at 
home and abroad. All Europe 
trembles on the precipice of 
a major conflict that will 
make Armageddon look like 
the semi-finals of the horseshoe 
tournament at Tompkin’s Corners. 
Democratic governments abroad are 
crumbling with the friability of old- 
fashioned brown sugar. And, if you 
ask me, things aren’t any too hot at 
home. Therefore, ladies and gentle- 
men, I give you a man.... 

My able fellow delegate who has 
just preceded me on the floor has 
spoken stirringly of the qualifica- 
tions of his candidate—qualifications 
which, beyond peradventure of a 
doubt, mark him as the best man for 
this high office. But, gentlemen, the 
immortal James Bryce tells us that 
the best man can’t be elected. Fellow 
patriots, let me bring to your atten- 
tion that the purpose of this conven- 
tion is not to nominate the best man 
but the man who can be elected. 
[Cries of “That’s right.’”’] 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is my privilege to place before this 
caucus the name of a man who will be, 
so far as humanly possible, all things 
to all men; who will be, and who in- 
deed is, so skilful in the handling 
of all problems that the lion and the 
lamb can take it lying down; who, 
when occasion arises, will do a fair 
imitation of fooling all the people all 
of the time, the Great Emancipator 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Gentlemen, this paragon of polit- 
ical expediency is not a business man; 
he is not a farmer, he is not a former 
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By T. HARRY THOMPSON 


service man, nor is he connected with 
that hideous monster, the power 
trust. Neither is he college professor 
nor a newspaper editor, nor a clergy- 
man. My friends, my candidate has 
no interest in any of these groups ex- 
cept a burning, human desire to do 
them—good. Since he is beholden to 
no clique or class, he will be repre- 
sentative of all the people. 


Nothing to criticize 


MY friends, if you will look at his 
record you will find that he has never 
made any mistakes because he has 
never done anything. Since he has 
never met a pay roll, union labor can 
find no fault with him. Since he has 
never held a job, employers cannot 
brand him as an agitator for labor. 
Since he owns no property, he cannot 
be classed as a capitalist. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my candi- 
date is a self-made man—and at the 
same time he has always observed 
the 30 hour week. [Applause. Cries 
of “Hear, Hear,” and “He’s the Man.” | 

Moreover, he will bring to the 
economic and financial problems of 
the country an unbiased mind be- 
cause he has never thought of those 
problems. He believes dollars grow 
on trees, that all business is wicked, 
per se, and that budget-balancing is a 
feat performed only by Japanese 
acrobats. 


But, if you talk to him of 
unemployment, you will find 
he has a broad knowledge of 
the subject. If he is not elect- 
ed to this high office, that 
knowledge will be even 
broader. It was he who fos- 
tered the plan to put the un- 
employed to work investigat- 
ing each other. This is the 
ideal solution of this problem 
not only because there is 
nothing else left which has 
not been investigated but be- 
cause the unemployed are to- 
day our greatest employers. 
Every business man today is 
working for the unemployed. 
If a plan can be developed 
whereby those now employed 
can be freed from the em- 
ployment and supported by 
the public treasury, all other econom- 
ic maladjustments will solve them- 
selves. 

My friends, my candidate has such 
a plan. Let others prate the joys of 
the Townsend Plan, of Share the 
Wealth, of Social Credit. My candi- 
date begins where they leave off. Not 
only the aged and infirm, but the new- 
born babe, mewling in his swaddling 
clothes, will share in his largesse. 

Immediate he is elected, my candi- 
date will put into effect a measure 
which will pay, not $200 a month, but 
$400 a month to those who have at- 
tained the age of 50 years. Not 60 
years, not 65—but 50. What will be 
the results of this? My friends, bus- 
iness will jump. It may even scream. 
The resulting turnover will attain 
such velocity that even the Founding 
Fathers in their graves will revolve 
like dancing mice. [ Applause. ] 

But this is not all. 

My friends, every child born into 
this land of plenty will receive $1,000 
in a currency so elastic it will stretch 
from the rock-bound coast of Maine 
to the shores of Tripoli—and I don’t 
care where Tripoli is. Walter Win- 
chell has already been approached to 
head the great governmental fact- 
finding agency which will speed these 
payments. And every year until ma- 
turity these tender shoots on the tree 
of our posterity will receive an addi- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Members of the cast of “One of the Family” recently presented 


WPA ART SERVICE 


in New York City by the WPA Federal Drama Project 


The Government GG yarceads Culture 


HOW the Government 
plans to spend $30,000,000 
for the advancement of art, 
music, theater and writing, 
and a few of the questions 
which occur to the citizen 
who studies the program 


Tue Federal Government is 
going in heavily for the broad- 
casting of culture. The begin- 
ning was with Congress, but 
the full accomplishment of the 
plan was with Harry L. Hop- 
kins’ Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Congress set aside in the 
Emergency Appropriation Act of 
1935 the sum of $300,000,000 for ‘“‘as- 
sistance for educational, professional 
and clerical persons.” 

That was in April. In September 
the President approved an allotment 
of $27,315,217 for four cultural proj- 
ects—art, music, theater and writing. 


By WARREN BISHOP 


Managing Editor, Nation's Business 


LEO SELTZER 





WPA artists at work on mural on 
Greenpoint Hospital in Brooklyn 


Administrator Hopkins put Assis- 
tant Administrator Jacob L. Baker 
in charge of white collar projects and, 
under him, Bruce McClure was made 
“Chief of the Professional and Ser- 
vice Division.” Then a director was 
allotted to Art, Music, Theater and 
Writing. 
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For Music the director is 
Nikolai Sokoloff, a native of 
Russia but now a citizen of the 
United States, who has con- 
ducted symphony orchestras 
in San Francisco, Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. His program is 
so well on its way that on a 
December Sunday, there were 
six free WPA concerts in the 
city of New York alone. Here 
is the list: 

Queens Little Symphony 
New School for Social Research 


New York State Symphonic Band 
Museum of Natural History 


Bronx Symphony Orchestra 
Bronx County Building 


Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra 
Brooklyn Museum 


New York Civic Orchestra 
College of the City of New York 


Empire String Quartet 
Roerich Institute 
For other days in the same week 
19 concerts were scheduled—by or- 
chestras, brass bands, quartets and 
trios—most of them in buildings 
partly or wholly supported by the 
state. The New School for Social Re- 
search, however, is a private institu- 
tion which is largely devoted to the 
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spread of socialist propaganda. How 
do the promoters of these four “cul- 
tural projects” justify their activi- 
ties? Talk with the various directors 
and you'll find their argument runs 
like this: ; 


We can’t let men and women starve. 
That has been decided. We have tried 
and are still trying direct relief—a dole. 
We have progressed beyond that to an 
experiment in putting people to work— 
even to inventing work for them. Some- 
one invented the word “boondoggling,” 
to describe this work for work’s sake. 
We'll accept this phrase for the moment 
and ask in return if even “boondoggling” 
isn’t better than idleness at the public 
expense. 

When we come to the question of 350,- 
000 white collar workers, “educational, 
professional and clerical,” what shall we 
do with them? Shall we try to devise 
some work for which they are fitted or 
let them take their chance at any occu- 
pation that can be turned up? 

Here’s a man who has played the violin 
for a living. Shall we put him to digging 
a ditch? Certainly not. Ditch-digging 
would unfit him for further employment 
at the thing he can do, violin playing. 
Therefore, we must let him play the 
violin and pay him for doing it. But he 
can’t be shut up in a room and told that 
if he plays the violin for six hours a day 
for a month he may have $39 or, if he is 
a very desirable musician, as much as 
$103. 

No, that won’t do. It would be bad for 
him mentally and besides there’s a “cul- 
tural by-product” which must not be 
wasted. The next step then, if we are not 
to waste this cultural by-product, is to 
organize music for the community. We 
add to the out-of-work violin an unem- 
ployed trombone, an idle flute and so on 
until we have a band, a trio, a quartet, 
or a symphony orchestra. 

Then, having this, we must give the 
product to the public, through free con- 
certs in schools and town halls and hos- 
pitals. 

“The primary objective of the Fed- 
eral Music Project,” says a spoxkes- 
man for the Professional Division of 
WPA, “is to provide employment to 
professional musicians who were 
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registered on relief rolls before No- 
vember 1, 1935. Through the Federal 
Music Project, communities may have 
symphony orchestras, bands, ensem- 
bles, dance orchestras, etc., financed 
by federal funds, supplemented by a 
contribution from a local sponsor. 

“The Music Projects are also de- 
signed to retrain and rehabilitate 
musicians and educate the public in 
an appreciation of music. 

“About $7,000,000 have been al- 
lotted to the Federal Music Project, 
for a period of six months. The aver- 
age wage per musician is $80 a month, 
the range being from $39 to $103, 
according to the classification of the 
musician and the region where he 
lives. A total of 168 projects is now 
operating under the Federal Music 
Project. They include 29 symphony 
and concert orchestras, 22 bands, 
23 chamber music ensembles, 45 
choruses and quartettes, 28 dance or- 
chestras, 11 teaching projects, three 
light opera projects, six projects 
using copyists, librarians, tuners and 
music binders, and one project com- 
prised of vocal and instrumenta! solo- 
ists. The number of relief musicians 
who have been put to work on these 
projects is 7,057 as of December 4.” 

How are musicians chosen? Mr. 
Sokoloff has under him nine regional 
directors spread over the country. 
These directors examine local relief 
rolls for musicians out of work. Then 





the director sets up an audition com- 
mittee before whom the needy musi- 
cian appears and is examined. If he 
passes the Audition Committee he is 
assigned to a group—orchestra, band 
or what not. Next step is to find a 
place for this group to play in order 
to “educate the public in an apprecia- 
tion of music.” 

An effort is made to get some local 
body to act as “sponsor” and to pay 
part of the cost. Boards of Educa- 
tion, Park Boards, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Y. M. C. A.’s are all ap- 
proached to provide halls, light, heat 
and money. 

The music director insists that his 
primary purpose is to provide work, 
but admits that he hopes also to 
build up permanent musical organiza- 
tions in communities throughout the 
United States—organizations found- 
ed and indefinitely fostered by the 
federal Government. 


Government by ballad? 


IT may have been ‘‘a very wise man 
that believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.’”’ It would be a very 
dull man who did not see in this in- 
filtration of free music directed from 
Washington a link in the chain that 
binds states and cities and towns to 
(Continued on page 52) 


Earl Cheevers and his 16 
Kings of Rhythm, a WPA 
music project organization 


in Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


WPA artists engaged 
in making relief maps 
in California 
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The Farm's New Day 


By L. F. LIVINGSTON 


Manager, Agricultural Extension Section, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Asx any man what he under- 
stands by “‘farm relief,” and the 
chances are that he will tell you 
in terms of public subsidies and 
control programs. For it is a 
commonplace that the situation 
of agriculture has become a 
major political interest, with 
public spending as its char- 
acteristic expression. That 
American business, through its 
support of industrial chemistry, 
is opening up inviting possibili- 
ties of a new land economy is not so 
much in evidence. 

Five years ago it might have been 
said that agriculture was at the cross- 
roads—and all roads ahead looked 
bleak indeed. The farmer was told 
that his ancient creed of plentiful 
yields spelled his ruin. The hungry 
cried for food, yet the farmer heard 
incredulously that his own salvation 
lay in producing less. Lean days and 


A NEW agriculture, perhaps vast- 
ly different from the agriculture 
that we have always known, is 
dawning, in the opinion of this 
man who sees the solution of the 
“farm problem” as the job not of 
the Government but of industry. 
Further, hegives examples to show 
that the new day is not far off 


strange ways were upon the agricul- 
turist and apparently they had come 
to stay. 

Today, such has been the change 
in the national consciousness toward 
agriculture, that even a casual review 
of developments presents an altered 
picture. We still have a farm problem, 
so called, but factors that point to the 


permanent and _ satisfactory 
solution of that problem are 
now at work on a widely flung 
front. We still have crop con- 
trol by governmental agency, 
and it may well be that some 
form of regulation will enter 
permanently into all farm pro- 
duction and use of land; but the 
future augurs not a control to 
curtail but a control to 
augment. The nature of this 
control may continue to be 
political to the extent that its source 
continues in the state, but, by and 
large, the most important agencies to 
the farmer in the not distant future 
are going to be those represented by 
the industrial purchasing agent, the 
research chemist and the agricul- 
tural engineer. 
A new and a radically altered agri- 
cultural industry is in the making. 
Its birth throes may be painful for 





CHARLES DUNN 


Competent observers see a day ahead when the “factory stomach” will consume more 
farm products than all our hungry human stomachs together 
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the time, but they should not be mis- 
taken for other than what they are. 

By far the most significant of the 
recent changes bearing upon the fu- 
ture of American agriculture has been 
the rise in this country of an organic 
chemical industry. This develop- 
ment, dating from the war, has been 
prodigious. Chemical manufactories 
have forged to the forefront of 
American business, hundreds of 
laboratories have been established 
throughout industry dedicated to the 
improvement of the old and the crea- 
tion of the new. 


Substitutes or improvements? 


ORGANIC chemistry, as it is being 
practiced today, is a science of revo- 
lution. The chemist has learned how 
to create, not by accidental discovery 
but by cold scientific calculation. His 
objective is no longer imitation of 
natural products, if it ever was that, 
but is the creation of materials non- 
existent in nature. For example, 
rayon is not an artificial silk but a 
new fabric with properties of its own. 
“DuPrrene” is not a synthetic rubber 
but a material of totally different 
chemical composition that in many 
ways is superior to the natural prod- 
uct. But what is most to the point 
here, the chief raw materials of the 
organic chemist, the main tools of his 
trade, so to speak, are organic things 
that grow from the soil. The organic 
chemical march toward change is 
over a road paved in large part by 
the products of American forests and 
farms. 

The seeds of cotton were once a 
waste and a nuisance. Today, thanks 
to the organic chemist, the seeds in 
a billion-and-a-half-dollar cotton crop 
have a value of more than $200,000,- 
000 to farmers. More than a hundred 
commercial uses have been developed 
by the chemist for corn, ranging 
from glycerines used in explosives to 
carbon-dioxide used in making dry 
ice. More than one-tenth of the corn 
crop now has, as its market, the fac- 
tory. Wheat straw is being made into 
corrugated paper boxes; furfural, 
produced from oat hulls, is being sold 
in tank-car lots. The new wall board 
industry is based on the chemical 
conversion of farm by-products that 
only a decade ago were deemed next 
to worthless. 

I might go on indefinitely, for al- 
ready the list of chemical conversions 
of farm products is long, although 
the chemist is relatively a new-comer 
on the agricultural scene. The fact 
that he has such solid accomplish- 
ments so early to his credit is an 
augury of the future that we need 
most seriously to consider. 

“The chemistry of the utilization 
of agricultural products and by-prod- 
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ucts or wastes is still in its infancy,” 
says Dr. C. M.A. Stine, one of our fore- 
most industrial chemists. Other ob- 
servers, far more competent to detect 
the trend than I, see ahead a ‘‘fac- 
tory stomach” that will consume far 
more from our farms than all of our 
hungry human stomachs together. 

And in the meantime a second de- 
velopment is taking place, only 
slightly less significant to the farmer. 
Big business is becoming increasing- 
ly interested in the agricultural puz- 
zle. Of course, the manufacturer has 
always been concerned over the farm- 
er as a market, but a new note is now 
evident. An unstable farm situation 
is a constant threat to business sta- 
bility. Moreover, the manufacturer 
has a production problem no less 
acute than that of his rural neighbors. 
The factory capacity to produce is 
also beyond the existing market to 
consume, and one big reason is that 
the farmer has not the means to buy 
his share, due in large part to wastes 
and losses. 

The annual waste in agriculture, 
or, to put it another way, the loss 
suffered by farmers yearly for which 
there is no return, mounts to almost 
unbelievable figures. More than 6,000 
known species of insects are costing 
growers each year something like 
$2,000,000,000. Thirty-four insect 
species alone cause a known damage 
of $924,440,000. Losses traceable to 
weeds are estimated at $3,000,000,- 
000. Add to these figures another 
billion and a half chargeable to plant 
diseases, and the total is $6,500,000,- 
000. This is apart from the loss, 
equally staggering, that piles up 
yearly in the wastage of now un- 
marketable by-products. 


Industry helps the farmer 


ALMOST, may it be said, that, for 
every dollar the farmer earns, an- 
other dollar is taken from him by en- 
emies against which he must wage 
ceaseless war. Any substantial reduc- 
tion in that loss could mean two 
things—a greater return to the grow- 
er for his labor, and a lower price to 
the consumer. Lower prices on farm 
products, in turn, should lead to 
greater consumption both by factory 
and the human stomach. In the pros- 
perous year 1929, according to studies 
made for the Brookings Institution, 
almost three-fourths of our non-farm 
population lacked the means to pro- 
vide itself with an adequate diet at 
minimum cost, and 90 per cent of 
those not living on farms were un- 
able to afford the food they would 
have liked. 

By no means are we producing all 
the food we need. There is merely an 
overproduction of food that con- 

(Continued on page 76) 


Why 


GOODYEAR Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany breaks down its balance 
sheet to show what the figures 
mean in terms of its workers 


Waren THE Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company hires a man, wheth- 
er it’s a factory worker in Akron, a 
sales manager in New York, or even 
a native laborer in a rubber planta- 
tion in the Far East, it puts behind 
him an investment of $4,810 which 
makes it possible for him to carry on 
his job, to earn his wages and to sell 
the $3,770 worth of manufactured 
rubber that was credited in 1934 to 
each of the 40,000 workers. Perhaps 
the worker doesn’t know that the ma- 
terials on which he worked cost more 
than his year’s wages, but they do. 
Perhaps he didn’t know that his pro- 
portionate share of the company’s 
taxes was 42 per cent of his wages. 

Who puts up that $4,810 that made 
it possible for Goodyear to sell $150,- 
000,000 in goods, to keep 40,000 men 
and women employed? Preferred 
stockholders contributed $1,884 for 
each worker, bond holders lent $1,663 
and practically all the rest came from 
common stockholders. If we could 
find a man who held $1,884 in Good- 
year preferred, $1,663 in its bonds 
and $858 in common, he would have 
kept one man at work. If that man 
were a factory worker in Akron he 
would have been paid $1,460. The 
goods which sold for $3,770 cost al- 
most all of that to produce and sell. 
A 100 per cent reduction in the stock- 
holders’ return could have added only 
ten per cent to his wages, but a 50 
per cent reduction in taxes could have 
added 21 per cent to his wages. The 
stockholders’ return, or hope of re- 
turn, cannot be eliminated because 
the stockholder would not then pro- 
vide the job. 

A recent issue of NATION’s BusI- 
NESS showed how assets and liabili- 
ties of General Foods were divided 
for each employee. A national pub- 
lication, commenting favorably on 
the figures, added that a corporation 
might go further and break down its 
earnings statement in terms of men 
and women. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
has done this. 
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40,000 Persons Have Jobs 


By P. W. LITCHFIELD 


President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





STATEMENT of Income and Expense of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company for 1934. (Totals have 


been divided by the t of ployees, to show amount per average 
employee.) 





Gross income (the average employee 
produced goods, which, when finally sold, 
brought) $3770 


Materials (raw materials and semifinish- 








BALANCE SHEET of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, December 31, 1934— (Totals have been divided 


by the number of employees, to show amount per average employee.) 


ASSETS: 


Land, machinery, buildings, etc. (this is the 
fixed investment that makes possible your job. 
The land, buildings, and machines allow you to 
do more work and earn more money than if the 








ed materials used in the processing of work had to be done by hand) $1943.63 
ne gunn anes) $1246 Investments (these are incidental investments 
P 1 ; arising from land sales contracts, pension trust 
ay roll (the average employee working fund, etc.) 155.37 
on these goods received an annual income : 
of) 1089 Inventories (this includes the raw materials 
(This includes more than 5,000 workers on we have on hand, the goods you are working on 
foreign rubber plantations. The factory now, and those you have finished but we have 
worker in Akron averages $1460.) not yet sold. The average time from purchase of 
raw materials to sale of finished goods is eight 
Taxes (the federal, state, local and foreign months) 1393.86 
governments exacted a tax on our proper- Accounts and Notes Receivable (selling ‘on 
ty and general business including import time” allows us to sell more goods than if we 
duties amounting, on this average employ- sold for cash. It means more work for you. If we 
ee’s portion of our business, to) 453 do not extend credit or accept notes when the 
oe Boa : credit standing of the customer warrants such 
Depreciation (this is the amount of wear action, you would have less work because we 
and tear on the tools and machinery you would sell less) 449.04 
use and the buildings which house you and me 
your work) 206 Government securities and cash (the cash is 
needed to pay for the raw materials you use, and 
Freight (the cost of moving this material to meet pay rolls, and taxes of $34 a month per 
between our branches and between our employee, etc. The government securities pro- 
suppliers and our plants and then to our vide a temporary investment for the cash not 
i needed within the immediate future but later) 799.46 
customers when terms of sale required us 
to pay the freight) 140 Deferred charges (these are the payments for 
. ~ . ‘ which we have not received the services. Insur- 
Selling,administrationand miscellaneous ance and rent, for instance, are paid in advance) 69.49 
(selling includes advertising and distribu- $4810.85 
tion. This is as necessary as the actual , 
making of the goods, for no factory can LIABILITIES: 
pete " 2 Prose cd a ge 7 Long-term obligations (funded bonds, real es- 
amennnee at “oun” lh r tara tate mortgages and minority interest in sub- 
; 3 cee wiper 1663.09 
These combined expenses on the $3770 any campenian) scene 
worth of goods were) 451 Current liabilities (these are for purchases 
within the past 30 days and for other expenses 
Interest (in addition to the investment such as taxes which accrue before the due date) 224.65 
made by stockholders, we have borrowed ; ; 
money on bonds and real estate mortgages, Reserves (for contingencies) 180.18 
all of which adds to the assets of the com- Preferred stock (the holders of pre- 
pany and makes it possible for the com- ferred stock have advanced this to- 
pany to provide more jobs. The cost of the ward providing your job) $1884.40 
money borrowed per employee was) 69 
Total cost per employee... $3656 $3656 pense stock ane aps i ane 
ers of common stock have advance 
Balance available for dividends to the part of this directly and left the bal- 
stockholders (note that this is only 3.6 per ance with the company which makes 
cent of the stockholders’ investment and more jobs possible. The earned sur- 
also that part of this was not distributed plus left with the company amounts 
but kept with the company as a sort of re- to $363.04 per employee) 858.53 2742.93 
serve) $114 $4810.85 
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Science has done much to break monopolies of 
raw materials which many nations once enjoyed 


Mucu has been said lately about sanctions. The 
League of Nations’ enactment against Italy and the 
Italians efforts to meet national needs without imports 
have attracted wide attention. Newspapers have print- 
ed photographs of patriotic Fascists bringing family 
trinkets to be melted down that the metals might be re- 
made into tools of industry or war. 

Coupled with this talk of sanctions is the present trend 
toward nationalism. 

One important factor in the nationalistic movement is 
the keen desire to be self-contained. This grew out of 
world war conditions which left many nations without 
products which had grown to be necessities in modern 
commerce and living. A self-contained nation is one that 
can produce all the materials required for living and 
activity within its own borders. 

Strictly speaking, no civilized nation is self-contained, 
if we accept as a part of our premise a standard of living 
which today would be regarded as at all adequate. 

We in the United States frequently boast of our own 
self-sufficiency. We have great stores of natural re- 
sources, we have skilled technicians, scientific ingenuity. 
Conceding that the need may never arise, it is still well 
to consider how much dependence we could place on 
these things in the event this country found itself in the 
same situation that Italy faces today. Could we get along 
without imports, and if so, how well? 

A complete answer to that question must, of course, 
be governed somewhat by the situation which brought 
about the need to be self-contained. The methods which 
might be advisable in the face of a war time embargo 
would not necessarily serve if lack of imports resulted 
merely from economic causes. 

One of the chief differences in the activities of a nation 
at peace and a nation at war is that, under war condi- 
tions, the limitations imposed by cost are removed and 
the emphasis is on manufacture of products required for 
war. This means that many supplements, equivalents, or 
substitutes may be undertaken which would be unjusti- 
fied from an economic point of view in normal times. 

Thus it was feasible, indeed profitable, during the 
World War to obtain potash from cement dusts because 
this commodity became worth hundreds of dollars a ton. 
The return of peace closed all but one of these enter- 
prises. If an emergency compelled us to forego importa- 
tions of crude rubber, we could multiply the production 
of synthetic rubber-like compounds and increase the 
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consumption of reclaimed rubber. In the one instance our 
costs might advance appreciably. In the other we might 
need to be less insistent regarding some qualities. 

In war or in peace, therefore, the materials required by 
industry but not available in suitable quantity or quality 
constitute a list of strategic resources. 

At the time of the war the United States Government 
listed 26 strategic materials: 


Antimony Manila fiber Rubber 
Camphor Mica Shellac 
Chromium Nickel Silk 
Coconut shells Nitrates Sisal 
Coffee Nux vomica Sugar 
Hides Opium Tin 
Iodine Platinum Tungsten 
Jute Quicksilver Wool 
Manganese Quinine 


Science has done something toward eliminating items 
from this list, or at any rate making it possible to segre- 
gate these items into those which truly remain strategic 
and those which no longer have quite the importance 
they once had. The United States, for instance, is no 
longer so dependent on outside sources for camphor, 
iodine, nitrates, rubber, shellac, and silk. Aluminum can 
replace tin, for example, in cans for certain uses. 


Our deficiencies in minerals 


IN December, 1934, the National Resources Board report 
listed mineral commodities in which the United States 
was wholly or partially deficient, with principal foreign 
sources of supply. The table follows: 


CoMMODITY PRINCIPAL SOURCES ALTERNATE SOURCES 

Antimony China Mexico 

Asbestos Canada Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, Russia 

Barite (1) Germany Netherlands 

Bauxite Surinam British Guiana 

China clay (1) Great Britain 

Chromite Rhodesia Greece, French Oceania, 
Cuba, Portuguese Africa, 
Turkey 

Fluorspar (1) Germany France, Spain 

Graphite (1) Madagascar Ceylon 

Magnesite (1) Austria Czechoslovakia, Russia 

Manganese Russia Brazil, India, Gold 
Coast, Cuba 

Mercury Spain Italy 

Mica (1) India Canada, Madagascar 

Nickel Canada New Caledonia 

Nitrates, 

natural (2) Chile 

Pyrites (1) Spain Canada 

Tale (1) Italy France, Canada 

Tin Malaya Hong Kong, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom 

Tungsten China Bolivia, Burma 


(1) Adequate reserves of these materials exist in the United 
States, but their location with reference to the centers of con- 
sumption is disadvantageous or their grades are not fully 
adapted to our uses. 

(2) The domestic requirements for nitrate can be met entirely 
by synthetic production if necessary. 
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Sanctions Mean to Us? 


By HARRISON E. HOWE 


Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


This table reveals that commercial- 
ly important raw materials are un- 
equally distributed on the earth’s sur- 
face. Some materials now in demand 
and scattered in more or less definite 
areas are scarce because their supply 
has been depleted. 

Others have become rare because 
no additional supplies have been dis- 
covered. This concentration of re- 
sources is such that different coun- 
tries have had substantial world 
monopolies. 

It does not require a war to focus 
thought on the question: What can a 
nation do? How can a people become 
less dependent on others and more 
self-contained? Germany offers one 
answer to this question. 

The German Chancellor has called 
upon the people to find substitutes 
for articles dependent upon imported 
raw materials. Germany definitely 
plans to restrict imports as much 
as possible and, in cases where raw 
materials must be brought from oth- 
er lands, to bring them, if possible, 
from countries with which she has a 
favorable trade balance. There is a 
further possibility of importing prin- 
cipally from nations prepared to take 
in return German products, as illus- 
trated by the negotiations whereby 
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The Far East continues to supply the world with rubber but 
Guayule, a shrub grown in California, offers possibilities 


Boy cutting wood in a camphor dis- 
tilling yard in Kappanzan, Formosa 
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Egypt proposed to trade a certain quantity of her cotton 
for synthetic fertilizers produced in Germany. 

When a nation finds it advantageous to be as self-con- 
tained as possible, several procedures are open: 

First, rigid economy in the use of what may be on 
hand. Second, increased production, drawing upon native 
resources ordinarily regarded as of little promise. Third, 
direct substitution of one material for another. Fourth, 
developing entirely new methods making feasible the use 
of products fashioned from materials found at home. 
Fifth, the search for new resources. Sixth, synthesis, by 
which useful products are built up from domestic raw 
materials. 


Substitutes may be used 


UNDER savings we think first of abandoning unneces- 
sary uses. We had an example of this in the United States 
during the war, when the jewelry trade was urged to 
abandon platinum, that this metal might be available 
for scientific instruments and for equipment used in 
making chemicals. Dentists sought alloys to replace 
platinum and science developed its own substitutes, so 
that the maximum quantity of the rare metal would be 
available for uses for which no substitutes were then 
known. 

Some metals, like nickel and chromium, are much 
used in decoration. Such use could be restricted if neces- 


sary. 

Fundamental in any such program of economy is the 
design of articles in which such materials are used. Re- 
designing can restrict the use of scarce materials and 


























Open pit mines like this give the Malay 
states a share of the world’s tin business 


The only antimony plant in the 
United States, near Laredo, Texas 
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provide for their recovery for reuse when the original 
article has served its purpose. Secondary metals—those 
which have been used but are recovered, refined, and 
made available for reuse—already constitute a large 
proportion of the annual supplies of such elements. When 
emergencies come this activity is intensified because 
it is then profitable to gather small quantities from dis- 
tant places, to improve refinement, and they are more 
readily accepted for reuse than when virgin metals are 
cheap. 

To a certain extent the people of one century live upon 
the waste piles left by the preceding century. The possi- 
bility of increasing production by working waste piles 
and by processing lower grades of raw materials has been 
well demonstrated. The cyanide process for winning gold 
made it profitable to work the waste piles of many mines. 

Still more recently ore flotation has made it profitable 
to work ores which, under previous methods, were un- 
economic. 

This borders on direct substitution where much clever 
work is done, even when there is no restriction on raw 
materials. We know, for example, that cotton can replace 
jute; rayon can be used in place of silk; fabrics coated 
and impregnated with solutions of cellulose, rubber and 
with synthetic resins can replace leather; fibers suitably 
arranged and bonded with rubber latex may even be re- 
garded as an improvement on sole leather; fats hydro- 
genated from vegetable oils already constitute an im- 
portant item of commerce as competitors with lard. Mo- 
lasses not even fully refined replaces crystallized sugar 
on occasion. 

Today in Germany 20 per cent of sodium silicate is to 
be used in all soaps and 
soap powders, except- 
ing toilet soap, to re- 
duce the requirements 
of fats. 

We have learned to 
use vanadium in place 
of platinum as a contact 
mass in the catalytic 
process for making sul- 
furic acid, and calcium 
produced from lime and 
limestone can replace 
antimony in hardening 
lead, or we may use ba- 
rium, bismuth, copper, 
and some other metals 
for this purpose. 

Some of the alloys of 
antimony are important 
in bearing metals, but 
here again alloys of 
lead with barium and 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 









Speed . . . with fewer motions 


Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add 
or subtract an entire amount, or take a total, with a single 
motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write— 
ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 


CASH REGISTERS ¢ TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS ¢ SUPPLIES 


















ALL CIPHERS 
ARE AUTOMATIC 












Only on the short-cut keyboard are ciphers 
written automatically. Thus much of the 
work is done without touching a key. 





SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 









Only on the short-cut keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 
This saves many needless motions. 





COMPLETE OPERATION 
IN ONE MOTION 


Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
entire amount and the motor bar be de- 
pressed together, thus completing the 
entire operation in one motion. 
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calcium compete successfully and cadmium has entered 
the field. In scientific work, fused silica can often replace 
platinum. 

Aluminum, of which we have an abundance, may be 
substituted in places for copper—as in electrical trans- 
mission—and for tin in the form of foil and tinplate. 
Here glass, paper, and lacquered containers of steel offer 
considerable relief when tin becomes scarce. It has also 
been found that one species of wood may replace another. 

Where substitutes are concerned, lower efficiencies can 
at times be tolerated. If tungsten had to be used for some 
other purpose than the filaments of electric lights, one 
might go back to the older forms of filaments or it is 
possible that entirely new filaments might be devised. 

There appears to be no limit of newer methods. Cheap, 
strong base metals can be given all sorts of protective 
coatings, so that the final sheet or other form will have 
the strength of a relatively cheap metal like steel with 
one surface sufficiently coated with a resisting metal to 
preserve the structure. Nickel-clad steel, Inconel-clad 
steel, and platinum-clad nickel indicate the trend. 

Plant breeding has shown what can be done to help 
adapt a country to economic conditions. Wheat has been 
bred for much colder latitudes than was the case when 
Canada began growing the crop, while in the United 
States the same cereal has been developed especially for 
the conditions of dry farming. New crops can, of course, 
be in*roduced, as is shown by the thousands of acres now 
set out to tung trees, that we may produce for ourselves 
at least part of the tung or China wood oil which our 
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Each century lives on the waste piles of the past. This plant 
is recovering copper from rock years ago regarded as waste 
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paint and varnish industry requires and which has al- 
ways been imported. 

The possibilities of fermentation are far from ex- 
hausted, although today a large proportion of the citric 
acid is produced in this way. Acetone is likewise pro- 
duced, and glycerine has been made by fermentation. In 
Germany some success has attended the effort to recover 
sulfur from coal gases. 

The discovery of wholly new resources is a compli- 
cated process, but frequently successful. Guayule rubber 
is an example. Guayule is a shrub now grown in some 
parts of California and processed for its rubber latex 
content by methods developed by an American rubber 
company. A better known example perhaps is the dis- 
covery through geological prospecting of the extensive 
potash-bearing minerals of the Southwest, where mines 
in commercial production afford a large percentage of 
potassium-bearing compounds required for American 
agriculture. Preceding that by several years was the 
highly scientific work and chemical engineering at Trona, 
Calif., on Searles Lake, where deposits of salts from a 
dried lake were made to yield a variety of potassium 
compounds. 


New resources opened up 


MUCH paper pulp already is produced from American 
resources but, thanks to chemistry, the great resources 
of southern timber appear now to be adapted to paper- 
making. This work has involved the various kinds of 
pine to be found in the Southeast and 
heretofore passed by because they 
were said to have a high pitch con- 
tent. At present an effort is being 
made to organize a company to erect 
a newsprint mill, to capitalize with- 
out delay on what has been proved to 
* ahi be an attractive commercial possi- 
i‘! bility. 

One of the outstanding examples in 
this method is the separation of bro- 
mine from sea water, now going for- 
ward at the rate of more than 600,000 
pounds of bromine per month in a 
plant near Wilmington, N. C. Here 
the Ethyl-Dow Co. wins 60 of the 65 
parts of the bromine per million parts 
of sea water. This bromine is required 
in the manufacture of tetraethy] lead. 
The same company is responsible for 
pioneering work in separating iodine 
from the bitterns and tailings of Cali- 
fornia petroleum refining, thus break- 
ing another natural monopoly. 

When we come to synthesis, great 
possibilities are open. Here, using na- 
tive materials, it is not only feasible 
to manufacture many compounds 
heretofore found only in nature, but 
to produce quite unnatural materials 
for either old or new applications. 
The classic examples in this field in- 
volved coal-tar chemistry, to which 
we are indebted for our modern dye- 
stuffs, for many of our most potent 
pharmaceuticals, for medicines actu- 
ally planned to combat some particu- 
lar ailment, for perfumes available for 
many technical uses where the more 
expensive natural product could not 
be employed economically, for release 
from natural monopolies where fla- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Selling Yourself 


O ONE knows better than you yourself <<“, You will still be “selling yourself” the surest 
how much protection you would like protection in the world. Send for him or mail 
to arrange for your family, how much ~ the coupon. 

certain security. Figure it out in actual dollars e% 
and cents over a period of months and years. 3 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and ac- 
The Field-Man who comes to see you can’t cident and health policies. 


give you the benefit of his experience unless The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 











you are frank enough to tell him how far Zier! assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 

short of your goal you now are. zeye i any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
she Rt, in the form of dividends. 

Suppose you now put yourself in his place,in 23 sf 

which case you would know the best way to RY Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

lay out the kind of a Program you really have EL | Seceammamiaietemaeiectin con Rares Ergon 

in mind. You would soon sell yourself part or on fst per pee” ee er ane ae 

all of the added protection you intend to have. oe bias 

When your Field-Man calls next time give him iti bd ae 

an opportunity to be more useful to you than 

ever before. City aokinieenimatee, ae 

















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1936M.L.1.CO. 
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Business Conditions 
as of January 1 



























NINETEEN THIRTY-FIVE closed on a cheerful note Further slight enlargements of white areas will be 
with business volume surpassing four preceding years. found in the map 

The year’s first four months were rather colorless but 
as the crop season advanced, trade volume, the stock 
market and industrial operations expanded. The stock 
market advances were relatively greater in value than in 
dealings. Bank debits and bank clearings were the heavi- 
est since 1931. :' 

Moving the automobile season forward set up a next 
to record output of cars which stimulated steel and iron 
making and bituminous coal mining. Electric power, 
rayon production and shoe manufacturing broke all rec- 
ords. Washing machines, electric refrigerators, plate 
glass and oil burners expanded. Cigarette and gasoline 
consumption hit new peaks. Machine tools and agricul- 
tural implements approached record volume. Railroads 
r increased gross receipts and net operating income. Hog The map of 
slaughter was the smallest in more than 40 years but last month 
value was the highest in four years. 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
The Business Barometer showed marked resilience, all factors rising above November, 1935, and December, 1934, 


levels. It also touched the highest point reached since November, 1930. Electric power made a new all-time high 
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To users of Addressograph Payroll Methods 





the requirements of the Social Security Act 
present no record and report problems 


@ Today, in business organizations, few subjects merit 
closer study than payroll preparation, employee pay- 
ments and related reports and tax remittances to the 
Federal and State governmental agencies. 

Even before the enactment of new legislation, ‘making 
up the payroll’’ involved the writing of numerous records 
and the filling-in of many forms. It was usually a last 
minute job—a frequently recurring task that imposed a 
peak-load burden on the clerical staff. Speed was 
necessary — accuracy was essential. 


The adoption of direct payroll i 
taxeshas added further to payrollrou- | MODERN 
tine. Provisions of the Federal Social =. PAYROLL _ 
Security Act and State Laws willre- | PROCEDURE 
quire the collection of payroll taxes | a. | 
in such manner as to assure proper i. | - 
identification of every employee. fe eae sia 


It is evident that certain reports 
must include the names of all em- 
ployees, time worked, compensation 
earned and tax deducted and payable. 





For many years Addressograph has provided methods 





that are recognized as the fastest, most convenient and 
most economical—methods that make possible errorless 
mechanical transcription. Present Addressograph users 
will find no appreciable extra routine burden from new 


METHODS FORMS - EQUIPMENT 
| 


legislation. Required reports will be easily made. 

A new book, MODERN PAYROLL PROCEDURE, 
has just been published for employers who must 
meet new requirements and who are interested in 


This new book of mod- 
ern payroll methods 
will be sent free to em- 
ployers. Write to us 
on your business sta- 
lionery. Or any Ad- 
dressograph repre- 
sentative will gladly 
supply a copy. Con- 
sult principal city 
telephone books. 














Addressagraph 


NAME- AND DATA-WRITING EQUIPMENT 





learning about methods that will 
simplify all payroll work. This new 
book will be mailed free to employers 
who request a copy on their busi- 
ness stationery. 

Write to Addressograph Company. 
Division of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities of the world. 
More than fifty models of name- 
and data-writing machines. Prices as 
low as $48.00, on convenient terms. 





New Ideas in elling 


Some notes and comment on a few 


of the current shiftings of the 


distribution scene 


Lard fights back: Lard, which in recent 
years has been displaced on many house- 
wives’ shopping lists by other shorten- 
ings, may rewin at least some of the 
favor it once held if the plans of certain 
packers succeed. Aggressive merchan- 
dising programs which won many cooks 
of the country to the newer shortenings 
are about to be answered in kind by 
these packers, in several instances 
through methods which already have 
been proved by their competitors. 

Thus, aside from improving their 
product, several packers are designating 
it as shortening, rather than lard and 
are marketing it under coined brand 
names, after the fashion of several 
makers of vegetable shortenings. Under 
one packer’s plan, the word “lard” will 
be used neither in advertising nor on the 
container. Containers, incidentally, are 
being redesigned to increase their at- 
tractiveness and visibility. 

That the shortening market is worth 
fighting for is indicated by the fact that 
the average family consumes 160 pounds 
annually. It is made increasingly impor- 
tant, from the packers’ standpoint, by 
the additional fact that lard comprises 
some 14 per cent of the hog carcass. 


Fact finding in Pittsburgh: Surveys to 
determine consumer preferences are 
nothing new, of course, but there are 
elements of novelty in a Pittsburgh de- 
partment store’s plan of conducting 
them. Incidentally, having recently com- 
pleted its second one in two 
years, it finds them well worth 
the not inconsiderable expense. 

There’s no publicity angle to 
this store’s surveys—they are 
conducted by an outside agency 
and the lengthy questionnaire 
the consumer fills out is in no 
way identified with the store. 
Anonymity is important, this 
store feels, since it prevents pos- 
sible coloring of the replies. It 
is equally important to get the 
questionnaire into representa- 
tive homes. This last is accom- 
plished by circulating it only in 
districts from which the store 
draws trade, and to only one 
house in each block, the theory 
being that residents of a given 
block have about the same 
preferences and incomes. 

Some 6,000 questionnaires— 
representing between three and 
four per cent of Pittsburgh’s 
estimated number of families— 
were completed. A small gift to 
answerers helped get responses. 
Questions chiefly concerned 
merchandise, preferences as to 
prices, time of buying certain 
goods, etc. 

What were some of the con- 
crete results of the survey? The 
store learned that the preferred 
price range in men’s suits was 
a very narrow one. Consequent- 
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ly it concentrated on those prices. It 
learned that a certain brand of goods 
was highly popular. It obtained exclu- 
sive representation for that brand. 

It found the month and the quantity in 
which most housewives bought bed 
sheets, then featured them at that time 
and in the desired quantities at group 
prices. It found new proof of the old be- 
lief that women buy 75 per cent or more 
of men’s furnishings. Discovery of these 
and other facts and the merchandising 
plans that grew out of them increased 
volume and reduced mark downs suffi- 
ciently to yield a handsome profit on the 
$3000 cost of the survey. 


On the fair trade front: With the resale 
price maintenance laws (which permit 
manufacturers to set the minimum price 
at which trade-marked goods may be 
sold by wholesalers and retailers) run- 
ning into legal and other difficulties in 
some of the ten states in which they have 
been enacted, indications are that the 
present Congress will see an intensified 
drive for enactment of national legisla- 
tion of this type. Meanwhile, however, 
druggists’ and other retailers’ groups in 
additional states are continuing efforts 
to add their states to those having the 
so-called “fair trade” laws. 

At this writing it appears that the old 
Capper-Kelly Bill or its modernized 
equivaient will again occupy the Con- 
gressional spotlight, though there is talk 
also of amendment of the antitrust and 





COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
A new portable lamp demonstration unit permits 
salesmen to show shoppers various combinations 
of bulbs, shades and parts to guide their choice 


Federal Trade Commission laws to per- 
mit manufacturers doing an interstate 
business to take advantage of present 
state “fair trade” laws without the neces- 
sity of putting that business on intrastate 
bases, as is now the case. 

Whatever the desirability, or indeed 
the ultimate practicability, of the present 
state laws and the projected national 
legislation, their much debated legality 
still awaits final settlement. The state 
laws have run a checkered course in the 
courts up to the present, and none has 
yet reached a decision in state supreme 
courts. Ultimately, of course, the state 
laws and any federal laws that may be 
passed will go to the United States Su- 
preme Court for final decisions. 


The trend to credit: Perhaps it is an 
outgrowth of the governmental drive for 
easier credit terms and encouragement 
of instalment selling, perhaps it is the 
natural concomitant of recovery and re- 
newed confidence, perhaps other in- 
fluences enter. Whatever the causes, re- 
cent months have seen retailers in many 
categories driving more and more to- 
wards instalment business. Not only are 
many cash establishments changing over 
to credit policies, but numerous stores 
which have long operated on a credit 
basis are devising new and alluring 
plans to attract new credit accounts. 

“Planned charge accounts” which per- 
mit customers to purchase up to $30 
worth of goods monthly, other types of 
limited charge accounts, scrip plans un- 
der which books of stamps exchangeable 
for merchandise are sold on credit, 
spreading of payments over longer 
periods and granting of terms on new 
classes of goods—these are a few of the 
straws that mark the trend. 

Commenting on this trend, the head 
of a large department store—which has 
adopted a credit policy after doing a 
strictly cash business for more than 50 
years—writes: 

“I am convinced that the credit system 
has come to stay. There is nothing, in my 
opinion, wrong with the use of credit. 
There can, however, be a great deal 
wrong with the abuse of credit.” 

Illustrating its uses he points 
to the automobile field and re- 
marks: 

“Without time payments, 
Fords and Chevrolets would 
have to be sold at much higher 
prices. The same applies to 
major electrical appliances.” 

Significantly, he adds: “At 
present, stores are making fair 
charges for credit and’’—this 
may surprise lay readers— 
“most large ones make a credit 
profit as well as a merchandise 
profit. There is always the fear, 
however, of a general break- 
down in the giving of credit 
terms.” 

It may be pertinent to add 
that this fear is shared—though 
from a different cause, perhaps 
—by many thoughtful observ- 
ers outside the retail field. The 
result of such a breakdown, 
they point out, might be the 
assumption of unwarranted 
burdens of debt, unbalancing 
of consumer budgets and new 
disaster. 

This, of course, gets back to 
the ancient argument over in- 
stalment selling, an argument 
which our correspondent has 
already answered in his remark 
that the evils of such selling lie 
not in the use of credit but 
its abuse. Pau. H. Haywarp 
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BUSINESS VOTED ROYAL FIRST! 
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FIRST IN SPEED 





Executives say it with orders—Operators endorse their choice! 


From its very first introduction, the demand for the New Royal has 

It’s faster! There's 
less retyping! 
H * : ° Operators are 
Easier to operate, more convenient, speedier—it produces better amazed to see how 


steadily increased, because it best meets every typing requirement. 


much more they 
are able to do on 


New Royal lasts longer, with less ‘time out” for servicing. No wonder the New Royal. 


typing faster, and at a lower cost per letter. And, what is more, the 


Royal’s sales are greater today than ever before! Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 


World's largest organization devoted exclusively to the production of typewriters 


Check these ex- 
clusive Royal fea- 
tures—T ouch Con- 
trol, Finger Com- 
fort Keys, Shift 
Freedom. Ease 
for every typist! 


FIRST IN CAPACITY 


How things do 
move in the of- 
fice with New 
Royals! Not only 
is volume greater 
but the quality 
also is enhanced! 





Royal’s lower-cost 
operation runs 
straight through 
every phase of 
typewriter per- 
formance. And 
records prove it! 


FIRST IN DURABILITY 


Day in, day out! 
Straight typing, 
manifolding, sten- 
cil cutting—every 
kind of work! 
These New Royals 
are built to take it! 


NEW LASFVATTING QOYAL 
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“BYE, GRANDMA, and don’t you worry” 


Grandma need not worry. A modern train is safe— 
safer than your own home. Not one single passenger 
was killed in a train accident in this country during 
the year 1935. What a tribute to American railroading! 


“Safety first” is the railroad man’s first commandment. Automatic 
signaling and countless safety devices conquer rain and fog, sleet 


and snow, and guard against human fallibility. Railroads know the 





location of every train every minute of the day and night. 

The use of steel equipment is now universal, and steel itself has 
been improved year after year through research, with the result 
that rails, wheels, axles, brakes and all vital parts are stronger and 
more enduring. 

You have read of the remarkable speeding up of schedules, of 
air conditioning, better lighting, more comfortable seats, new per- 
sonalized services. These improvements have made today’s railway 
trip a new and exciting experience. But underneath them all is the 
fundamental—SAFETY: equipment built for safety; men devoted 
to the safety ideal. 

American railroads are heading toward a great future. And in this 
future United States Steel, world’s largest maker of steel, is proud 
that it will play a part. Steel built the railroads. Now it is helping 
to make them even more efficient—with equipment that is stronger, 
lighter, more resistant to corrosion. 


Train accident record from latest information at time of going to press. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD, = CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION . COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY . FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY bd NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CompANY ¢ United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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because of new products developed by 


other business, such as— 


banish soap scum, rinse instantly, are offered in two forms: 
one for washing silks, woolens; one for shampoos... 


Hazards to life and limb are reduced by a new non-skid bath 


tub. It’s made of porcelain-enameled formed metal, has a 


serpentine embossed bottom, reduced inside slopes. ... 


Forty-six feet of clothes line space is provided by a new col- 


lapsible rustless steel clothes dryer, though it occupies but 24” 


x 23” floor space and stands only 54” high... . 


Latest help for hostesses is an electric serving table, also us- 
able as a card table or fireplace screen. It sets up simply by 
holding the top out, legs dropping into place automatically, 
has a triple outlet, eight-foot detachable cord... . 


There’s also a new kitchen table (25” x 36” Monel Metal top) 
which has a two-way electrical outlet. The tubular steel legs 
accommodate the cord leading to wall or floor socket... . 


Steam and electricity are utilized by a new portable automatic 
heater. An electric heating unit converts a liquid in the radia- 
tor into steam, cuts off at 60 pounds pressure, on again at 30.... 


Cabbage is cut for slaw or kraut without knuckle nipping by 
a new device, for restaurant or home use. Rotary cutting 
blades shred the head and also remove the core.... 


A machine which simultaneously cooks a frankfurter and 
bakes a roll around it is now on the market. Hamburger, veal 
loaf, etc., can also be used. Capacity: 216 units an hour.... 


Cleaner, drier windshields are claimed with a new wiper 
blade. Wiping part is a hollow rubber tube, ribbed and per- 
forated; wiping action draws water into the tube, keeping 
ribs clean. Hanging a glycerine-soaked pipe cleaner in the 
tube is said to keep off ice. ... 


Ice is also kept from windshields by a new seven-inch long 
metal-incased device (refillable) which attaches by suction 
cups and which generates heat with addition of water.... 


A lately developed rust-proofing treatment for steel products 
is said also to give improved paint receptivity, life and such ad- 
hesion that bending the metal leaves the finish unbroken.... 


Superior bonding power which minimizes peeling, blistering 
of paint is claimed for a new lumber primer. It’s adapted for 
use by painter or at mill, is also available in a wall-sizing 
form.... 


Old paint is quickly, easily stripped from exterior or interior 
surfaces, it is said, with a new paste-form remover which is 
applied with a brush, strips off in a clean sludge.... 


A recently developed cutting oil consists of a suspension of 
finely divided sulphur in oil. It’s said to allow higher cutting 
speeds, improve finish of the work, increase tool life... . 


One-fourth to two-inch holes are quickly cut in glass, porcelain, 
etc., by a new portable electric ceramic drill. A guide fitted 
with suction cups holds the unit in place on the work... . 


Cuts of any length can be made with a new hacksaw, un- 
hindered by its frame. A triangular steel web forms the latter, 
backing the blade, so that in sawing the frame moves horizon- 
tally, the blade diagonally. Longer blade life is claimed. ... 


A new hydraulically powered riveting gun (weight: 9 pounds) 


and rivet assembly makes. possible both the driving and back- 
ing up of rivets from one side of the work.... 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


And many of those changes will come 


“‘Soapless soaps” which leave no “rings” are now on the retail 
market. They produce quick suds, even in cold, hard water, 


















































> 
The “snow” isn’t as cold as it looks, for it’s made of glass 


fibers. The fibers can be made fine or thick, can be used as in- 
sulation, spun into yarn, woven into non-inflammable fabrics 


Greater collapse resistance, pull-out strength are claimed for 
an oil well casing made by a new process whereby the pipe is 
reduced from a larger diameter by cold compression... . 


A new air hose, designed especially to overcome deteriorating 
effects of hot oil from air compressors, is offered for mine, 
quarry and other work where service is severe... . 


Said to be highly efficient and to eliminate fire hazard, a new 
dust collector bubbles dust-laden air first through water, then 
through overlying oil. Its only moving part is a fan.... 


Readings are transmitted electrically to distant points by a 
new scale. It permits weighing in inaccessible places, handling 
of many weighing platforms by one person, etc.... 


A new batting-type building insulation consists of a hundred- 
odd layers of créped cellulose, made from chemically treated 
wood fibers which have been coated with molten asphalt. It’s 
said to be light, odorless, resistant to fire, moisture, vermin.... 


A new vest-pocket-size stapler has a magazine which carries 
1,000 staples in a single load. It is said to operate easily, can 
be had with attachments for shade and screen tacking... . 


Office chairs embodying a new tilting and swiveling mechan- 
ism which is squeakless, springless are now on the market. 
They’re said to have easier action, better balance, to need no 
lubricating. ... 


A new moistener for stamps, labels, etc., consists of a decor- 
ative bottle, closed by a velour moistening surface. An 
aluminum cap prevents evaporation when not in use.... 


A new line of paper bands for packaging bills, laundry, 
bakery products, etc., uses an adhesive which needs no 
moistening. Spots of the adhesive on ends of the bands cling 
tight when joined, stick to no other surfaces. ... 

—Pau.L H. HaywarD 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation’s Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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WATER STILL=> 
C-H Tubular Heater brings 
water to sterilizing tem- 
perature in this still. 


PITCH => 
C-H Conduction Heaters 
clamped around kettle to 
keep pitch at working 
temperature. 


BAKELITEW 

C-H Space Heaters with- 
in oven pre-soften Bake- 
lite for drilling and ma- 
chining. 
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COMBUSTION4 —C-H Tubular Immersion Heaters in- 
stalled in oil-supply pipe to condition oil for combustion. 
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BOOK-BINDING—C-H Conduction Heaters keep glue 
to desired temperature in boxes under rollers. 


@ When “shoes and ships and sealing 
wax” are made with heat... when 
heat must be “spotted” or confined, 
use Cutler-Hammer Industrial Heaters 
... conductor, space or tubular type. 
Your heating problem may seem in- 
tricate, unprecedented, but chances 
are its solution already exists in C-H’'s 
vast storehouse of experience. No 
problem is too large, none too small, 
to be handled by C-H, efficiently, 
economically... enduringly. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manufac- 
turers of Electric Control Appa- 
ratus, 1251 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TO MACHINE DESIGNERS 


The installations shown 4n this 
page barely hint at the manifold 
possibilities of efficient, profitable 
industrial heating. In some cases, 
C-H Heaters may be applied to 
your equipment as it stands. We sug- 
gest, however, that you consult C-H 
during the drafting-board stage. 


SHOES—C-H 
Conduction 
Heaters in wax- 
pot of shoe 
machine. 


LOCKS AND DAMS—C-H Tubular Im- 
mersion Heaters keep Lock Dam Roller 
gates free of ice for unfailing operation. 








AY ome “Facts About Rigness 


Tue attack on big business simply 
because it is big seems largely to be 
based on the idea that it is a menace, 
not only to the consumer, but to the 
worker. 

Here are some facts. A study was 
presented by Fred Clausen, Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Committee on Fed- 
eral Finance, at the hearing on the 
tax bill before the last session of Con- 
gress. He took his own industry, the 
manufacture of farm machinery. The 
net result of that study was proof 
that costs of farm machinery to farm- 
ers had been lowered because of big- 
ness and that wages to workers were 
higher in the large plants than in the 
smaller. 

As to the first point, Mr. Clausen 
showed that tractors today cost the 
farmer one-half what they did 15 
years ago and that, in addition, they 
are much better, much more efficient. 
This could not have been accom- 
plished without the resources of the 
large companies for engineering re- 
search and experiment. 

As to wages, a study of the more 
than 600 companies in the 
farm machinery industry 


unit. There is probably some rea- 
son to class them as “big business.” 
The average number of workers in 
the nearly 12,000 plants from which 
he had reports in 1929 was 375 
for each unit of the multiplant con- 
cerns, and 68 for each single plant 
concern. Wages in the smaller con- 
cerns were $1,365 per worker and in 
the larger concerns $1,419 per work- 
er. In 1931, average earnings had 
dropped in the smaller concerns to 
$1,057 and in the larger concerns to 
$1,161. In other words, the decline in 
wages in the smaller concerns per 
individual was 22.6 per cent and 18.2 
per cent in the larger. 

Furthermore, the employment was 
better maintained in the larger con- 
cerns. The smaller ones dropped 30.1 
per cent in number of earners per es- 
tablishment and the larger ones only 
22.9 per cent. 

It is probable also that employment 
is more stable in large concerns not 
only because men are not laid off so 
rapidly, but because large concerns 
are less likely to go bankrupt. It is 


difficult to prove this but, if we can 
assume that liabilities are an index 
of size when a company does fail, we 
find that in 1932, the year of the 
greatest number of failures, 31,822 
companies went into bankruptcy. Of 
these, only 1,600 had liabilities ex- 
ceeding $100,000, while some 30,000 
were in the classes below that. It is 
only an assumption, but it is a likely 
one, that more men were thrown out 
of work by the 30,000 small failures 
than by the 1,600 large ones. 

Wages in companies with pension 
plans and companies without have 
also been compiled. If we accept that 
those with pension plans are on the 
whole larger, we find that wages in 
1927 averaged $1,504 for all com- 
panies examined, and $1,719 for com- 
panies with pension plans. 


WE KNOW also that, during the de- 
pression, industrial companies made 
large expenditures in providing work 
and wages. In manufacturing in the 
years 1930-34 inclusive, neither em- 
ployment nor pay rolls showed as 

severe declines as the de- 

clines in volume of produc- 





grouped them into four 
classes: 


A. Those having more than 
$5,000,000 capitalization. 

B. Those having from $1,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. 

C. Those having from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 

D. Those below $100,000. 


That division was made 
by the Code Authority of 
the Farm Machinery indus- 
try and when the same Au- 
thority investigated wages 
it found: 


In Class A, the large com- 
panies, the average rate of 
earnings in June, 1934, was 
60.2 cents an hour. In Class B 
companies, the rate was 52.8 
cents an hour; in Class C, 47 
cents; and in Class D, 44 cents. 


A somewhat similar re- 
sult was reached by Prof. 
Tracy E. Thompson of Ohio 
State in a paper which he 
presented to the American 
Statistical Association in 
March, 1933. He called it, 
“The Effect of the Depres- 
sion on Multiplant Manu- 
facturing Organizations.” 

By multiplant he meant 
manufacturing corpora- 
tions having more than one 


Coming in March 
x *k * 


Is It Slum Clearance—or What? 
By Frederick A. Van Fleet 


CONCEDING that it is a good thing to spend $130,- 
888,000 of public money for slum clearance and low 
cost housing, the taxpayer still has the right to inquire 
whether his money is actually ending slums or merely 
moving them. Although the figures are large, the prob- 
lem is still one of simple arithmetic as this writer 
proves in a fact-finding study based on official records. 


It Can Be Done! 
By O. K. Armstrong 


ARGUMENTS against federal invasion of state ac- 
tivities are based on the assumption that local govern- 
ments can handle their own affairs more efficiently 
than they can be handled from Washington. Is this 
actually the case? This examination of public finances 
in two states points an answer. 


John Smith’s Saturday 
By Ronald P. Foxcroft 

WE'RE sure you will get enjoyment—and a new pic- 

ture of America—as we did, in following throughout a 


day a representative of the least known but most pow- 
erful “economic autocracy” in the world. 


tion and sales. Had manu- 
facturing employment de- 
creased at the same rate as 
production, and had produc- 
tivity per worker increased 
at the same average rate as 
that occurring between 
1923 and 1929, manufactur- 
ing enterprises would have 
employed an average of 
about 1,300,000 fewer em- 
ployees than were actually 
retained. In other words, 
during five years of depres- 
sion, manufacturers pro- 
vided work for an average 
force of more than one mil- 
lion more employees than 
were actually needed to pro- 
duce their current output. 

In maintaining the excess 
force of employees, manu- 
facturing enterprises neces- 
sarily incurred heavy ex- 
penditures. In relation to 
total value of manufactur- 
ing output, at current 
wholesale prices, the total 
disbursements to employees 
as wages, salaries, and 
benefit payments were sub- 
stantially higher than the 
1929 ratio in each of the 
five succeeding years. Had 
total compensation of em- 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


New Power - 





NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 
“straight line” stops 


NEW 
FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CABS 


with clear-vision 


instrument panel 





FOR 1936 


New Economy - - - New Dependability 


I CHEVROLET | You are looking at the most 
powerful truck in all Chevrolet 


history ... and the most economical truck for 


all-round “duty ... Chevrolet for 1936! 


The brakes on these big, husky Chevrolet 
trucks are New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes— 
the safest ever developed. Thé engine is Chev- 
rolet’s High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 
—giving an unmatched combination of power 
and economy. The rear axle is a Full- Floa oating 
Rear Axle of maximum ruggedness and reli- 
ability. And the cab is a New Full-Trimmed 
De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument panel 
—combining every advantage of comfort and 
convenience for the driver. 


The new Chevrolet line for 1936 includes a 
truck for every delivery and haulage need ... 
and each is a real truck with full-strength truck- 
units throughout. 

Buy one or as many as you need, and up 
will go power and down will come costs on your 
delivery or haulage jobs. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


0 NEW GREATLY REDUCED G. M. A.C. TIME 
0 PAYMENT PLAN 


The fone financing cost in G. M. A. C. history. 
pare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices. 














A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased torque, 


greater economy in gas and oil 





FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
with barrel type wheel bearings 


exclusive to Chevrolet 





















































































AS A BUYER or business executive 
interested in increased profits for 
1936, you are invited to attend the 
coming Spring Fair in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, opening March Ist. 

The importance of these semi-annu- 
al Trade Fairs as an international 
market, is demonstrated by the fact 
that 200,000 business men, repre- 
senting 75 nations, attend them reg- 
ularly. The growing list of American 
buyers who make the trip to Leipzig 
further attests to its profit possibil- 
ities for exhibitor and buyer alike. 


Here in Leipzig you will find 8,000 
exhibitors from 25 countries display- 
ing the latest in every conceivable 
line of merchandise, semi-finished 
products and technical equipment. 
The exhibits are housed in 36 Ex- 
hibition Halls and Fair Palaces 
(many of them larger than Madison 
Square Garden in New York City). 
All are classified and conveniently 
grouped to save your time and make 
comparison easy. In this way you 
cover the offerings in your particu- 


lar line from every important world | 


market—and all in one week's time. 
The 6,000 exhibits in the General 


Merchandise Fair (March \st to | 
6th) cover every possible line of | 


interest to the specialty and depart- 
ment store buyer. In the Great En- 
gineering and Building Fair 
(March Ist to 9th), some 2,000 ex- 
hibitors demonstrate the latest 
achievements in machinery and tech- 
nical equipment for the industrial 
executive, engineer, architect and 
technician. 


Plan now to visit tne coming Spring 


Fair. Let us show you in advance the | 
profit possibilities a trip to Leipzig | 


offers your firm. Write for Booklet 


No. 30. It involves no obligation. | 


Our New York Office, or an Hon- 
orary Representative in your vicin- 
ity, will be glad to co-operate. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

A number of outstanding German 
manufacturers—recognized leaders in 


their respective lines—are now seeking 
new representation for the United States. 


Interested parties are invited to com- | 


municate with us for full details. 


The Administration Building 
on the old market square 
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ployees declined in the same ratio as 
the reduction in the total value of 
manufactured products, employees 
would have received annually an 
average of about $1,200,000 less than 
| the total amount that was actually 
| disbursed. 

| The estimated aggregate excess 
| compensation of employees during 
|the five-year period, 1930-34, ap- 
| proximated $5,800,000,000. 


THE Administration has charged 
| that industry has not done its duty 
|in bringing about reemployment; 
|that production has gone up faster 
| than employment and employment 
faster than wages. 

These statements are open to dis- 
pute. For one thing, the statements 
as to excess employment by industry 
| must be considered. 

The lowest point of industrial pro- 
_ duction came in 1932, and likewise the 
| smallest number of persons employed 
in industrial production. But, while in- 
dustrial employers had to reduce their 

output between 1929 and 1932 by 47 

per cent, they decreased the number 





of their employees by 39 per cent. 

In other words, they kept at work 
in one way and another many more 
persons than they needed for current 
production. 

Because of the fluctuations in con- 
ditions throughout the year, yearly 
averages alone reflect the real trends. 
These yearly averages for 1933 now 
demonstrate that by-and-large in 
that year production rose but little 
more than enough to bring back into 
direct production the employees who 
were extra the year before. In 1934, 
however, the number of employees in 
industry rose out of proportion to 
production. 

The average index number of the 
Federal Reserve Board for physical 
industrial production in 1932 was 53; 
for 1934 it was 65.5. 

The employment index on the same 
basis for concerns engaged in indus- 
trial production was 61.1 in 1932 and 
75.2 in 1934. 

For the first nine months of 1935 
the monthly averages showed still 
greater discrepancy, for employment 
being 77.3 and for production 73.1. 
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“Just wait until Senator Nye catches him” 
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Radio on the March 


Sipe Radio Corporation of America during the past year has participated in and con- 
tributed to the revival of business activity. During 1935 the RCA research laboratories 
and experimental workshops developed many new products and services. These already 
are stimulating public demand and leading to increased employment. The various members 
of the RCA family have collaborated in the advance made by RCA in the field of universal 
radio service. A partial listing of these contributions follows: 


RCA MANUFACTURING 
CO., INC. 


Introduced a new line of home receivers, 
featuring the “Magic Eye,” an improved 
“Magic Brain” and All-Metal tubes; also a 
22-tube radio-phonograph including home 
and radio recording, and offered a library 
of 460 records of the world’s greates: music. 

Perfected a new double sound track 
method of talking picture recording which 
greatly increases fidelity of reproduction. 

Developed a gun detector which auto- 
matically sets off an alarm when an attempt 
is made to smuggle a weapon past the 
device. 

Introduced cathode ray oscillographs and 
other accurate electrical measuring devices 
for laboratory and service work. 

Developed a new “electron multiplier” 
which makes possible amplification of the 
order of millions of times within a single 
tube. 

Produced new types of tubes and im- 
proved receivers and transmitters for ama- 
teurs. 

Made marked advances in exploring and 
developing the field of ultra-short waves. 

Produced an improved optical reduction 
printer to make 16mm. sound prints from 
standard-size motion picture negatives. 

Established its own aircraft hangar to 
provide a continuously working demon- 
stration of aviation radio communication 
apparatus. 





RCA COMMUNICATIONS, 
INC. 


Five cities were added to the RCA inter- 
city radio-telegraph system which now links 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Camden, 
Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, De- 
troit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. 

Work was started on a 200-kilowatt 
short-wave transmitter, which will be the 
highest-powered of its kind in the world. 
It will assure even more efficient trans- 
atlantic commercial service. 

A specially designed telephone switch- 
board was installed at the central office in 
New York to speed up international com- 
munication service to direct-wire customers. 

A new “radio switchboard” which en- 
ables one operator to route signals from 20 
or more countries eliminates delays in 
communication with smaller nations. 


RADIOMARINE CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


A new Birthday Greeting radio telegram 
ship-and-shore service was inaugurated. 

Motor lifeboat radio equipment, with a 
range of 75 miles, was introduced. The new 
instruments are compact, sturdy, simple in 
operation, and will prove invaluable in 
service. 

A new, compact radio direction finder 
for yachts and small ships was developed. 

Tests in transmitting complete weather 
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maps to ships at sea were concluded and 
limited service will now be started. 

A Radio Gift Service, enabling friends 
ashore to send gifts to passengers on large 
ships, was popularized. 


NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO. 


Continued erection of so-called anti-fading 
antennas at broadcasting stations, to im- 
prove service to outlying areas. 

Installed additional 50-kilowatt trans- 
mitters, enlarging broadcast areas and pro- 
viding stronger signals. 

New studios, equipped with the latest 
perfected apparatus, were opened in Hol- 
lywood as part of the development of the 
film capital as an important source of pro- 
grams. Construction also was begun on 
new studios in Chicago. 

Many improvements were developed in 
the use of ultra-short wave in field pickups 
from airplanes, trains, boats, etc. 

World-wide broadcasting service was 
made even more reliable through improve- 
ments in methods and apparatus. 

A self-operating transmitter with auto- 
matic volume control was developed for 
use by the balloonists in the record-break- 
ing stratosphere flight. A perfectly-execut- 
ed aerial tie-up made possible two-way 
conversations with the balloon and the 
China Clipper, a London newspaper, and 
several stations in this country. 

Many advances in acoustical science 
were made in the studios, 


In these and other RCA services, the public finds every facility in the field of 
radio for business, pleasure and the safeguarding of life on land, sea and 
in the air. Many additional developments, such as television and facsimile are 
now taking form as a result of RCA research. Radio will have an increas- 
ingly important part in the affairs of every day life during the coming years. 
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Demonstrations of the scope and utility of 
RCA services are included in the enjoyable 
RCA Magic Key program each Sunday af- 
ternoon at 2 o’clock, E. S. T., over an NBC- 
WJZ nationwide network. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC., 66 Broad St., New York—HAnover 2-1829 © RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Camden, N. J. and 411 Fifth Ave., New York—AShland 4-7605 
RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA, 75 Varick St., New York—WaAllker 5-3716 . NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., RCA Building, Radio City: - CIrcle 7-8300 
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Home Town Folks Ha ve Chan ged 


yond the Alleghenies remarked re- 
cently that we are suffering from too 
much metropolitan thinking. 

“The trouble is that most of the 
stuff printed about the new things 
the Government is doing and the way 
people take these things is that it is 
written by fellows in Washington, 
New York and the other big towns. 
They don’t know what the real bulk 
of the country—the small-town and 
the cross-roads folk—is thinking and 
doing. 

“Tf you would find out you must go 
get yourself a breath of fresh air 
among real Americans who have a 
wholesome outlook and an honest 
everyday attitude,” he said. 

So I got out of the big cities. 
I visited my old home town 
and a couple dozen other coun- 
try towns where a lot of peo- 
ple I know say they wouldn’t 
live in New York or any other 
big city if you gave them half 
the place. 

Two thousand miles from 
Forty-second Street I called 
one afternoon to pay my re- 
spects to the kindly old gentle- 
man who brought me into this 
world, back in the era when 
babies were born at home. The 
customary fee for a delivery 
in our town, at that time, was 
$15. In his seventies, Dr. Ben 
is still active every day and 
many a night, making his calls not 
only in town but in the country. 
Everyone calls him by his first name. 
In that there is no disrespect. It 
just happens to be the easiest way to 
distinguish him from his brother, 
Doctor Herbert. They have been prac- 
ticing medicine in my home town 
half a century, ever since they got 
out of college. Their father practiced 
there before them. If any one knows 
what kind of people inhabit that sec- 
tion of the country, I’d say Dr. Ben 
and Dr. Herbert surely do. 

We fell to talking of the horse-and- 
buggy days. Before they became old 
and died, one after another, each of 
Dr. Ben’s successive horses got to 
know pretty nearly every mile of road 
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By EDWARD ANGLY 
Pa 






CHARLES DUNN 


You just led old Bossy to the Fair Grounds and watched 
them shoot her—then you took the cash and carcass away 


TO LEARN what the American 
people are really thinking and 
doing, it is often argued, one must 
go to the small towns and ham- 
lets. Re-exploration of the old 
home town brings some disquiet- 
ing discoveries to this metro- 
politan newspaperman 


in the country. He compared the cus- 
toms of those days with the present. 
People had changed a lot, he ob- 
served. 

“When you were a boy,” he said, 
“T could have drawn a line across a 
map of the county, a line from Neches 
to Frankston, thirty-odd miles, and 
I couldn’t have named a patient east 
of that line who didn’t do his best to 
pay his bills and support himself. 
When his cotton had been sold in 
the fall, the farmer would drive into 
town and go around making settle- 
ments with the banker or the com- 
mission merchant who had advanced 
loans at planting time, with the 
others whom he owed, the doctor in- 
cluded. If he couldn’t pay his bill, 


perhaps because of a short 
crop or low prices, the farmer 
always called to explain why, 
to apologize for the delay, to 
speak hopefully of next year. 
Nowadays the children of 
those people drive their cars 
into town every few days, but 
I don’t know a dozen of them 
who would think of volun- 
tarily looking up a creditor to 
express chagrin at letting a 
bill go unpaid. 

“Their fathers never dream- 
ed of looking to the state gov- 
ernment, even less to the national 
government, for support. Govern- 
ment, to them, was something that 
provided protection and order—not 
help and handouts. We had our 
droughts in those days, just as we 
had last year, and floods, just as we 
had this spring, and other calamities. 
There were high-price years and low- 
price years. People accepted the bad 
times with the good as a part of life. 
If a man were really down and out, 
local charity took care of him. Those 
who were temporarily stunned could 
depend on their neighbors. 

“To my knowledge nobody ever 
starved in this county. Nearly every- 
thing man or beast requires for sus- 
tenance can be grown here. Compared 
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NEW TYPE TRUCK TIRES USED ON GIANT 
20-WHEEL TRAILER AT GRAND COULEE DAM 


They had a tough transportation 
problem at Grand Coulee Dam. 
Heavy equipment and materials had 
to be hauled 30 miles or more 
over rough roads to the site of the 
dam. It takes a crawler tractor to 
supply the power! 


So the contractor built what is 
believed to be the world’s largest 
trailer. Built for loads up to 60 tons. 
The trailer itself weighs 20 tons, 


To carry this gigantic load they 
use the new Triple Protected 
Silvertowns—the tires that have 
proved themselves on the hardest 
hauling jobs in the country! 


These new truck tires have a revo- 
lutionary invention incorporated in 
the sidewall. The invention actually 
checks 80% of premature failures. 
It means that tires stand up longer 


Goodrich*:-Silvert 


under the battering, bruising pun- 
ishment of construction work. 


Tires that carry 80-ton loads at Grand 
Coulee will handle your job right, too! 


One tire failure on an important job may 
cost you hours of delay—men and equip- 
ment idle—a big repair bill. Why not 
play safe? Get the tire that’s just as strong 
in the sidewall as it is under the tread! 
Here’s how triple protection works: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber 

material with greater resistance to stretch. A 
layer of Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply 
separation = distributes stresses — checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD —Each cord is 

surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot— break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross cords. No friction. 


FREE 44-PAGE HANDBOOK 
s FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 
Every truck owner, every driver should have this 
big 44-page handbook. Gives commodity weights, 
tire load capacities, inflation schedules, dual spac- 
ing chart, load analysis and other useful informa- 
tion. No obligation. Write for free copy. Dept. 
T-54, The B. F. Goodrick Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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to other sections we’ve never known 
a real depression. On top of good cot- 
ton prices, government checks galore 
and the fact that the railroad is pay- 
ing the 1929 scale of wages to the 
shopmen and trainmen, we’ve had a 
steady stream of lease and royalty 
money coming into the county ever 
since they struck oil, three years ago. 
Nevertheless as soon as damage is 
done by too much sunshine or too 
much rain, or too much or too little 
something else, committees get to- 
gether and send frantic telegrams to 
the state capital and to Washington, 
begging immediate help and plenty 
of it. Other sections are getting it, 
they say, why not us?” 


More “charity patients” 


IN THE corridor of the same build- 
ing I met another physician ripe with 
years and experience. At his old roll- 
top desk we talked of the increasing 
disposition of people to ask the relief 
station to provide medical service for 
them. The fathers of some of these 
folk had been “charity patients” be- 
fore them, but others of them spring 
from what used to be called good, 
dependable stock. It was their par- 
ents’ custom to try to pay their way 
through the world, however tardily. 

Bureaucracy, with its regulations, 
red tape and elaborate in- 
structions for the white-col- 
lar clerks who must make 
decisions at the tail end of 
the line, seems to have 
hatched some queer criteria 
for judging which sufferers 
are eligible to ask Uncle 
Sam to provide medical ser- 
vice. A few weeks ago a 
man with a chronic organic 
disease asked at the relief 
station to be sent to a doc- 
tor. He was told that he 
was ineligible because relief 
didn’t apply to chronic 
cases. One of his neighbors, 
burdened with a gall stone 
which in 20 years had 
grown to the size of a small 
cucumber, was relieved at 
government expense—sev- 
eral hundred dollars alto- 
gether, for fees and hospital 
service. Could some official 
in distant Washington have 
ruled, that, after 20 years, a gall 
stone becomes acute? 

Another doctor in my home town 
got pretty sore at Uncle Sam’s relief 
rules after he had treated, at the re- 
quest of the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration office, a man whose leg 
had been severely burned. The leg 
had to be dressed every day, a deli- 
cate task requiring nearly an hour’s 
time and about a dollar’s worth of 
fresh cotton, gauze and medicaments. 
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When the burns had healed, the doc- 
tor sent to the relief headquarters his 
bill, computed at the usual rate of $2 
each for office calls. Some time later 
he was flabbergasted upon finding in 
his mail a government check for only 
one-fourth the sum of his bill. An 
accompanying letter explained that, 
under rules wrought in Washington, 
50 cents per office call was all the re- 
lief administrator was allowed to pay. 

Down at the junior high school the 
PWA is spending several thousand 
dollars to provide an athletic field. 
The school commission provides the 
material, the Federal Government 
pays for the labor. But there is one 
worker the local commissioners 
found it advisable to select and pay 
themselves. He is the foreman. One 
of the commissioners told me why. 
Under the Washington rules a man 
works only three days a week on 
such a project, and the wage-scale 
board limits his monthly earnings. So 
no one can be a foreman all the time. 
Today’s straw boss may be tomor- 
row’s water boy. Unless he wants to 
be driven harder than he likes, to- 
day’s foreman isn’t going to push his 
men, for one of them may be his boss 
tomorrow. 

At drug-store fountains, on down- 
town curbs and in courthouse corri- 
dors there is a steady flow of stories 








Right away he rented 30 acres to the Govern- 
ment for $300. Clint figured it a fine deal 


telling how this or that neighbor put 
over a fast one on the government 
men in charge of rural rehabilitation. 
That is the program by which the 
Government leases land in 30 or 40 
acre parcels, at $100 a year for three 
years, repairs the house and barn, 
buys a horse or mule, a rooster with 
harem, pigs, plows and seed and then 
escorts to the place a farm family 
which has made a failure—all in the 
beneficent hope that the family will 


make good if provided with a run- 
ning start. 

One afternoon when I went to a 
cross-roads store out Blackfoot way 
a rural group assembled there was 
talking about Clint Jones and how 
he slipped to the Government the 
farm Old Lady Weemden had sold to 
him. She had bought the place with 
the insurance money soon after be- 
coming a widow. Since she passed 
most of her time sitting in the rocker, 
the farm ran down until weeds and 
bermuda grass covered almost every- 
thing except the weatherboards and 
roof. She had 60 acres. Clint paid her 
$600 for the property. The very next 
week he turned around and rented 30 
acres of it to the Government for 
three years, and received $300. So he 
got back half his investment right 
away and still had half the property 
to utilize as he pleased. Putting the 
place in apple-pie order for the family 
it moved in to undergo rehabilitation 
cost the Government $845. Clint fig- 
ured he’d made a fine deal with Uncle 
Sam. 

From Clint’s deal the cross-roads 
conversation caracoled to the other 
side of Hurricane Creek, where Jack 
Flowers had rented a farm to the 
Government. A man has to get up 
mighty early in the morning, some- 
one said, to hold his own with Jack. 
Yes, sir, he said, Jack didn’t 
only rent the farm; he 
helped Uncle Sam pick out 
a family to be rehabilitated 
on it. He wangled it so that 
the Government chose that 
boy of his, Jack junior, with 
his family, and the Govern- 
ment did a right handsome 
job fixing the place up for 
them. It was the senior 
Flowers’ cousin, Will Wat- 
terman, who sold the Gov- 
ernment the horse and the 
cow which were turned over 
to young Jack to do their 
bit in his rehabilitation. 


Helping his sales 


THAT reminded someone of 
Ward Brewster, the farmer 
who had the north end of 
the county under his juris- 
diction last year in the gov- 
ernment plan for lending 
farmers money with which to buy 
live stock. Art Mason wanted a 
couple of mules and went to Brewster 
to see if he could stir up a loan. Brew- 
ster arranged a government loan of 
$300 and Art bought two mules. He 
bought them from Ward Brewster. 

All over the county last year the 
Government bought hundreds of cows 
and destroyed them. You just led old 
Bossy to the fair grounds, watched 
them shoot her, and then you took the 
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cash and the carcass away. You were 
paid $12 for each cow thus offered as 
a sacrifice to the god of scarcity. Will 
Gregory was telling some of us who 
were sitting in a ten-cent limit game 
one evening of an experience his ten- 
ant had with a cow. This tenant had 
borrowed from one of the government 
lending agencies. There are more 
than you can shake a signature at 
now, you know, most of them com- 
peting directly with the banks. One 
grants seed loans, another makes ad- 
vances to those who agree not to 
plant seed, a third lends against chat- 
tels, a fourth finances improvements 
on the farm, and so on. Will’s tenant 
put up his live stock as security for 
his government loan. Last autumn he 
paid off most of his indebtedness 
after getting his share of the cotton- 
crop money. But this spring he still 
owed $6. 

A government collector called at 
his shanty and asked for the money. 
Will’s tenant said he just couldn’t 
scrape up $6 at the time. 


Collecting the loan 


“WELL,” said the collector, “I’ve got 
an idea to help you do it. Why don’t 
you take your cow to the fair grounds 
and let the federal agents kill her. 
They'll give you $12. Then you can 
give me the $6 you owe us and you'll 
have $6 left for yourself. I’ve got to 
clear this loan off the books. It’s 
orders. Under Section 6A, Paragraph 
C of this blue sheet you see here, the 
rule says this isn’t a loan that is 
eligible for extension.” 

Will’s tenant asked for a couple of 
days to think it over. He thought as 
hard as the limited amount of stuff 
under his kinky hair would permit, 
but he couldn’t think of a way to keep 
on providing milk for his children if 
he let the Government kill his milch 
cow. 

Finally he drove his rickety flivver 
into town and told his story to Will. 
Will let him have the money to save 
the cow, the way landlords used to 
do before Washington took over the 
direction of agricultural operations. 

Not long ago they moved the relief 
headquarters in my home town. The 
morning paper had a story about it 
on the front page. 

It was just a straight-forward 
news item, but some folks seemed to 
think it highly amusing. Here’s the 
way it read: 

The City Council decided yesterday to 
find a new headquarters for the County 
Employment and Relief office, now quar- 
tered in the Boyd Building, West Lacy 
at North Jackson, after receiving many 
complaints regarding congested traffic 
conditions around the popular agency. 

Members of the council were told that 


“customers” of the relief bureau and em- 
ployees parked their cars around the 


front of the building in narrow West 
Lacy Street, almost blocking the street. 

The problem thus arising was dis- 
cussed at intervals for an hour or more 
before some one thought of the removal 
solution. A site on South Royal Street— 
a large old residential building with acres 
of space around it that might be used 
for parking was hit upon as the most 
suitable site. The city officials agreed to 
offer the agency having this property in 
charge a year’s contract. 

Officials said the police had been called 
to the present relief office on various 
occasions, but they saw no way of cor- 
recting the parking problem there. 

A good place in which to listen to 
the talk of farmers is Newt Hig- 
gins’ feed store. Newt thinks it’s 
rather queer he should be selling 
Mexican and Argentine grain this 
summer since only a little while ago 
American farmers were being paid 
not to grow so much corn and wheat. 
Quite an argument enlivened his store 
one Saturday afternoon when Roy 
Norton allowed he thought the gov- 
ernment owed every citizen a living. 
Norton doesn’t have much time for 
reading, but he’s a great one for lis- 
tening to the radio. 

“A few years ago,”’ Newt remarked 
to the assembled customers, “‘the idea 
that the Government owes a living 
to the man who isn’t making one for 
himself wouldn’t have entered a one 
of your heads. 

‘““‘We’ve been shaken down before by 
hard times in this county, by low 
prices and tough weather, but we 
always pulled out of it by ourselves, 
somehow.”’ 

When the talk turned to govern- 
ment loans for agricultural purposes, 
Wes Sleeper said he had got one last 
spring. 

“T’ve always been a do right,” he 
said, “and I reckon I still am. I aim 
to pay old Uncle Sam if the crop 
comes through and J get a good price. 
But if I can’t, well, owing the Gov- 
ernment ain’t as if I owed a bank or 
a neighbor. 

“The Government’s got plenty of 
money, and it sure knows where it 
can get plenty more.” 


Farming becomes uneconomical 


MACK BRENNON has a farm bigger 
than most of those in the county. He 
complained that the allotment board 
had allowed him to put only 145 acres 
in cotton this year. 

“IT can’t make money running my 
place with only 145 acres in cotton,” 
he said. “So I gave up cotton almost 
altogether this year and sent my ten- 
ants to the relief headquarters. If I 
can’t run my farm like I want to, let 
the government take care of them. 
Why the hell not? That’s what the 
manufacturer does when he cuts pro- 
duction, isn’t it?” 

“They cut me down to 15 acres,” 
Bud Boatman said. “I figured I could 
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handle that without help, so I went 
into town and found out from Judge 
Wharton how to get my boy John 
a place in a CCC camp. He has to 
send part of his pay home every 
month and I don’t think he likes that 
so much, though we’re putting it 
aside for him. But everything else is 
fine, he says. 

“The work isn’t near so hard as 
working on the farm, there’s a fine 
bunch of fellows, and two nights a 
week they put the crowd in govern- 
ment trucks and take them into town 
to the picture show.” 

The talk turned to what the Gov- 
ernment would do with all the mil- 
lions of bales of cotton it had taken 
over on those 12-cent loans. Every 
one in the store seemed agreed that 
the loans had been a fine break for 
the cotton grower. 

If the price rose about 12 cents a 
pound he could sell his cotton any 
time he pleased, and if it stayed be- 
low 12 cents, why he kept the money 
and good old Uncle Sam was left 
holding the bales. 

“That’s one time,” said Wes Sleep- 
er, “when the Government said, 
‘Let’s flip, boys; heads I lose and tails 
you win.’” 


To plant or not to plant 


“ON wheat,” Bob Johnson remarked, 
“the Government’s gone itself one 
better than it did on cotton. I see by 
the papers that they paid them rental 
money out in the wheat belt not to 
plant wheat and telling them to go on 
and plant it anyhow, on accdunt of 
the drought came along and made a 
shortage they hadn’t counted on in 
their calculations. Yes, sir, Uncle 
Sam just up and said, ‘Fellows you’ve 
signed up to take those acres out of 
cultivation. Well, now, you just go 
ahead and plant them and we'll keep 
our part of the bargain and pay you 
just the same as if you had let ’em 
stay fallow.” 

Wes asked me how long I was go- 
ing to stay in town. I told him I was 
going down to the state capital that 
night to see the Governor and a few 
other officials. After that, as the gen- 
eral conversation proceeded, more 
than one of the neighbors eased over 
to ask, quietly, if I could do anything 
to help some kinsman get a job with 
the state. The public pay roll, they all 
hinted, was the one sure bet these 
days. The salary came in steady and 
you didn’t have to pay income tax 
on it. 

The next week, as I went about 
making my farewells before starting 
back east, one acquaintance said, “By 
the way, you know quite a lot of these 
high muckety-mucks in Washington. 
I’m wondering if you could do any- 
thing to get my boy Chris a govern- 
ment job—” 
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A Cure for the Rlues 


A BANKER told us this story. He 
preferred not to be quoted but, as 
he sat in his office, recalling his 
conversation with the blacksmith- 
philosopher, he seemed to take 
such comfort out of the experience 
that we are passing it on to you 
in the banker's own words, as 
nearly as we can recall them 


An IRON plate, 12 inches square 
and half an inch thick, was required 
in leveling the boat house, so one hot 
day last August I put-putted to the 
village to obtain such a plate and in- 
cidentally to sit in the sunlight of the 
wisdom of my old friend, Jim Stevens, 
the village blacksmith. 

I found him seated on a nail keg 
in the center of his shop, smoking his 
pipe in an atmosphere of peace and 
contentment. 

“Well, Jim,” I said, “tyou appear tc 
be enjoying life.” 

“Sure,” he replied, “why not? The 
wife and I have just got home after 
visiting relations and old friends. We 
had a fine time. You know I don’t 
have to work as hard as I used to do 
when you and I were younger. I am 
now 65. I don’t shoe horses any more, 
but just putter around at odd jobs. 
Emily nags at me every now and 
then, wanting me to sell the shop and 
quit working, but how can I do that? 
In the first place, work is second na- 
ture with me and the God’s truth is 
my heart centers in this old black- 
smith shop. I love the smell of it and 
when I have nothing to do in the gar- 
den or down at the boat house, I wan- 
der into the shop to sit on this nail 
keg and think things over, just as 
you found me.” 

“You’re a lucky man, Jim,” I told 
him. 

“Lucky, yes,” he retorted, “but I 
made my luck. I have a few thousand 
dollars out on farm mortgages and I 
have built and sold about $10,000 
worth of houses in the village, so I 
don’t have to worry about anything. 
Both of our boys are married and 
doing well. I can go fishing or visiting 
whenever I take a notion and every 
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“I’m a capitalist—I have some money out in farm 


mortgages and I own some houses” 


fall I go back to the Northwoods and 
get my deer.” 

We laughed in each other’s eyes as 
I slapped him on the chest. “‘You’re a 
character, Jim,’ I said, continuing, 
“T need a 12 inch square of half-inch 
iron. How about it, have you got such 
a piece of scrap lying around some- 
where?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘but I have a bar 
of half-inch iron, three inches wide 
which I can cut into four strips for 
you, if that will suit.” 

“Go ahead and cut it,’ I returned, 
“T’ll wait for it.” 


A worker’s view 


I THEN took the blacksmith’s seat 
on the nail keg while he gathered to- 
gether shavings and built a fire to 
heat the iron for cutting on the anvil. 

As he was leisurely blowing up the 
fire, pumping the bellows with his left 
hand, I regarded him critically. Just 
an ordinary human being, this black- 
smith, I thought, shrewd and natural- 
ly wise. 

“Jim,” I said casually, “what do 


you think of all these goings-on 
throughout the world, national and 
international nervousness and this 
theory of a more abundant life 
through a new socialized condition?” 

The blacksmith relaxed his pres- 
sure on the bellows. He waved his 
hand toward me and said: 

“T’m glad you asked that question; 
only yesterday our Minister drifted 
into the shop and sat down on that 
keg exactly where you are sitting this 
minute. He looked at me in a mysti- 
cal way. 

“‘Jim,’ he said to me earnestly, 
‘there is a new dispensation ripening 
in this country. I have been thinking 
intently of late and a great thought 
has come to me, a wonderful concep- 
tion. It is evident that the Spirit of 
the Master is reincarnating once 
again on earth in various marvelous 
men.’ 

“*You don’t say so,’ I said, pump- 
ing away here at the bellows. 

““ “Yes, Jim, I mean it,’ he went on. 
‘I mean every word of it. 

“ ‘Look at the number of men today 
who are showing a passion for char- 
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THE GOLDEN AND 
vik fivt praia 


IT WAS Thanksgiving Day im 1884 
when a young Chicago machinist set 
out to remedy man’s traditional inad- 
equacy in the face of figure work. His 
hope: a machine that would calculate 
—without fatigue, without imaccura- 
cies, without limitations of memory or 
physical strength. The idea was not 
new. Attempts had been made as early 
as the 10th century, but never had a 
practical machine been developed. 

Bravely this young man started to translate his ideas 
into a model. His materials were limited: a macaroni 
box from the grocer’s, skewers from the butcher’s, elastic 
bands for springs, and a jack-knife as his main tool. By 
January his wooden model was completed. Another year 
of improving and refining, and he produced a workable 
model in metal. This was the first “Comptometer,” and 





STANDARD MODEL J “COMPTOMETER.” High-speed de- 
pendablemachinewith Controlled Key safeguard forall igurework. 





The first “Comptometer” model — 
built in a wooden macaroni box. 
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the young inventor was Dorr E. Felt, 
who shortly was to organize the Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., in partnership with 
another Chicagoan, Robert Tarrant. 
Thus was born the first of all the 
modern multiple-order keyboard add- 
ing-caleulating machines, herald of 
a new era in accounting and figure 
work of all kinds. 
renowned “Comptometer,” developed 
to a new efficiency and for a vastly 
broader scope of service, is a perfected evolution of it. 
The wide use of the “Comptometer” and “‘Comptometer” 
methods—for fast, accurate handling of many different 
types of figure work, for simplifying and expediting man- 
agement control—is a direct development of Mr. Felt’s 
idea as originally embodied in a macaroni box. Felt & 


Today’s world- 


‘Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 North Paulina St., Chicago, III. 





ELECTRIC MODEL K “COMPTOMETER.” Speedy, accurate, 
and simple to operate. Equipped with Controlled-Key safeguard. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
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TO RENEW MY 
ENERGY, ! LIGHT 
UP A CAMEL 


RAY STEVENS—Bob-Sled Champ OUTDOOR GIRL—Margaret Lynam TOMMY ARMOUR —Golf Champion HOUSEWIFE—Mrs. Charles Daly 


CAMELS DON'T GET } 
MY WIND 


CAMELS ARE MILD- 
DO NOT IRRITATE 
MY THROAT 


CAMELS HAVE A 
MILD, DELICATE 
FLAVOR 


| SMOKE ALOT. 
| CAMELS NEVER 
4 UPSET My NERVES 








Ri 
FRANK HAWKS — Daring Aviator 
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CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS mean 


so much to others... we are sure you'll like them too! 


CAMELS MUST PLEASE YOU 
OR YOUVE SMOKED THEM FREE! 






READ 


TO YOU 















OUR OFFER 
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mels. If you don't 


tCa 
Smoke 10 fragra” hest-flavored 


find them the mildest, 
you ever smoked, 


th the rest of th 


rn the 
cigarettes an 
package wi 
in it to us at 
from this date, 
your full purchase 


(Signed) 


EYNOLDS TO 
R.J.R Winston-Salem, 


price, plus postage. 


BACCO COMPANY 
North Carolina 





What these steady Camel smok- 
ers say is confirmed by new 
smokers everywhere, who saw 
our money-back offer to “try 
ten”...and took us at our word! 

They try ten...smoke twenty. 
And go on, from pack to pack, 
to explore a new delight...as 
they sense the mildness...the 
coolness ...the unrivaled flavor 
...of Camel’s costlier, non-irri- 
tating tobaccos. 


Attractive trial offer 


We believe Camels represent 
the ideal cigarette. And so re- 
peat our money-back offer. 
Try Camels. Compare them 
with others for bouquet, for 
throat-ease, for good taste.Time 
flies—geta pack today. Jointhose 
who say “those costlier tobaccos 
certainly make a difference!” 


@ Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic— 
than any other popular brand. 
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ity and good works. See what they 
want to do for the poor and lowly, 
how they intend to take from the rich 
and give to the poor so that all men 
shall in reality be equal, as God in- 
tended that they should be.’ 
“‘That’s a fine thought,’ I said, 
stopping pumping and moving over 
toward him, ‘let’s examine it a min- 
ute. If I get you right you are in sym- 
pathy with the idea of taking from 
the saver and giving to the spender, 
of taking from the thrifty and giving 
to the wasters, of taking from the 
workers and giving to the loafers, 
what the former in each case has 
saved up during the years of his life, 
or inherited; do you mean that?’ 
“In a sense I mean just that,’ he 
replied, his eyes snapping at me. 


How money is saved 


“ ‘NOW,’ said I, shaking a finger in 
his face, ‘I’m going to tell you a 
story. I came to this village 35 years 
ago with a wife and $25 in my pocket. 
I had learned the blacksmith trade 
as it is learned in a country smithy. 
I bought on credit a little shanty here 
at the village for a shop and built a 
forge. We rented another little 
shanty close to the shop to live in. 
Trade was not brisk. It looked as if 
no farmer in this neighborhood 
wanted his horses shod. The $25 was 
fading away. So one day I went to 
the hotel keeper who was the one 
man I knew best and said to him, 
“Harry, I'll go broke at this black- 
smithing business if I don’t get work 
pretty soon.” 

“« “Jim,” he said to me, “can you 
catch minnows ?” 

“«“Fiow do you mean, catch min- 
nows ?”’ I asked. 

“««Why,” he replied, “you have a 
minnow Seine and you catch minnows 
for bait in the early morning and sell 
them to fishermen for a dollar a hun- 
dred. You see, the old guide here who 
has a monopoly on the minnow catch- 
ing is a very religious man. He won’t 
catch minnows on Sunday and he 
won’t sell to any one who fishes on 
Sunday. The people who come here 
to fish want particularly to fish on 
Sunday and they pester me to death 
about it. Now you could pick up sev- 
eral dollars a week if you would learn 
how to catch minnows.” 

“ “That was a new one to me. I was 
brought up in the country where 
there were no lakes. 

“««eTt needs a seine,” I said to 
Harry, ‘‘and I have no seine and no 
money to buy one.” 

“««Tll buy the seine,” Harry re- 
plied, slapping me on the back, ‘‘and 
you can pay for it when you earn the 
money.” 

““The upshot of all this was that 
the seine arrived. I learned how to 


catch minnows. I stored them in a 
minnow box and peddled them out 
to the fishermen who came by. This 
minnow catching required that I have 
a punt in addition to the seine, a pair 
of long rubber boots and an oil-skin 
coat. I had to get up at three o’clock 
in the morning and row out to the 
weed beds and have my seine set 
when the minnows came at sunup for 
breakfast. Sometimes I made a good 
haul, but very often I drew a blank. 
The water dripped from the seine 
down my stomach into my rubber 
boots and always I was wet from 
head to heels. When I got home I had 
breakfast at six o’clock and was at 
work in the blacksmith shop at seven 
and do you know that minnow catch- 
ing, so that wicked men might fish 
on Sundays, brought me luck? Trade 
picked up. I was busy every hour of 
the day. Soon I paid for the seine and 
then I went to my wife with the min- 
now money. 
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“««Rmily,” I said to her, “this min- 
now money is just play money. I set 
out to earn my living and yours as 
a blacksmith, not by catching min- 
nows. You take this money and put 
it in the savings department at the 
post office.” 

“*That was the way it was for sev- 
eral years until one day she came to 
me saying, 

“Jim, do you know how much 
money we have in the postal sav- 
ings?” 

““T had never thought of it, being 
busy saving money from my black- 
smithing. 

“¢ “Well sir,” she said, with a proud 
look in her eyes, ‘“‘we have $1,600 in | 
the post office.” 

“« “You don’t mean it!” I cried. 

“«« “Yes sir,” she said with a laugh. | 
“Yes sir, sure as you’re born!” 


| 
Lending to help others | 
| 


““ “THEN we took that money and lent | 
it out to the farmers who I knew | 
needed it and got six per cent inter- | 
est; that money rolled and rolled. | 

“*The money I saved from the shop | 
I put into houses. The village needed | 
homes and I built them, some with | 
my own hands at odd hours.’ 

“T said to the minister, ‘So you pro- 
pose that my wealth which my wife 
and I have toiled for and saved for 
our boys all these 35 years shall be 
distributed to the poor and lowly! 
Who are these poor and lowly ? Name 
’em! Who are they ?’ 

“I was beginning to get mad. 

“‘T’ll tell you who they are,’ I said, 
‘and I will tell you where you can 
find a bunch of them this blessed min- 
ute. Five of them are sitting on the 
bench in front of Simpson’s store. 
They were there all day yesterday 


| bookbinder, will be glad to send your 
| copy, absolutely free, without 


| cooperate, without obligation. 





and they and their kind have been 
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. . novel designs for catalog covers 
. . . this valuable 36 page book, the 
most complete collection of selling- 
aid ideas ever assembled—contains a 
wealth of ideas for you. 
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obligation. 

Use the coupon below. Or, if you 
have a problem of designing a catalog 
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Plastic Products 





GIANT -— 12-inch molded Durez case for 
industrial recording instrument. Case is light | 
in weight yet amply strong. Permanent glossy 

finish will not chip or crack and is unaffected | 
by chemical fumes, acids. 











MIDGET-~— Varsity Camera Corp. offers 
this new midget camera at 39c. Entire body 
complete with spare film compartment, parti- 
tions and exterior markings molded of Durez 
in one operation. No finishing necessary. 
Streamlined design, light weight, and endur- 
ing shiny finish have made it a sales success. 


M@ODERN-— Door knobs molded of 
Durezare replacing metal hardware. One mold- 
ing operation forms the knob and imparts the 
glossy finish 
that will not 
corrode, tarnish 
or peel. Spark- 
proof because 
Durez won’t 
conduct elec- 
tricity. Availa- 
ble in colors. 





If you make... 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
BUILDING HARDWARE 
INSTRUMENT CASES 
You can lower your production 
costs or improve your product with Durez. 


DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic, simul- 
taneously formed and finished in steel dies. 
Strong, light, non-metallic, heat resistant, 
chemically inert, its finish can’t rust or wear. 
For further data write (telling us what you 
make) for “Durez News’. General Plastics, 
Inc., 152 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DUREZ 
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sitting there all these same 35 years 
I have been telling you about.’ 

“‘Oh, I didn’t mean you, Jim,’ the 
Minister replied. ‘I meant only the 
wealthy, the very rich men.’ 

“ ‘Ves, I know,’ I retorted, ‘but it 
won’t take long in this wealth shar- 
ing business to get down to Jim 
Stevens and Emily, his wife, who are 
wicked capitalists.’ 

“Then, I am sorry to say, I got real 
mad. : 

“You and your theorists,’ I hol- 


| lered, ‘are just a bunch of sapheads! 


None of you ever got up at three 


| o’clock of a cold raw morning and 


caught minnows! You never bent 
your backs into an oxbow shoeing 
horses! You never sweat at a forge! 
You don’t know what real work is 
and what self-denial is required to 
save money! You are a bunch of kept 
men and that’s all I got to say to you, 
and if I have hurt your feelings I’m 
sorry, but don’t come around here 


comparing such people with our 
Saviour!’ ” 

The blacksmith returned leisurely 
to the forge, poked up the fire and 
again pumped the bellows. 

“The holy man went out without 
saying a word to me,” he said dryly. 
“TI saw him making his way up the 
street toward Simpson’s store and I 
bet you he took a good hard look at 
the five poor and lowly citizens 
seated on the bench before the front 
window and wondered whether this 
redistribution of wealth idea was all 
it was cracked up to be.” 

I chuckled as I put-putted back to 
the Island with the four pieces of 
half-inch iron as I thought over the 
philosophy of Jim Stevens and I have 
continued to find delight in reenact- 
ing that scene between him and the 
Minister, for now I know the world is 
all right as long as there exist such 
old-fashioned common-sense souls as 
this backwoods blacksmith. 





The Government 
(Continued from page 26) 


| the federal Government and frees 


them from what has always been the 
problem of the individual and only 
occasionally of the community. 


¢ ¢ + 


THE Works Progress Administra- 
tion is a little less liberal to the the- 
ater than it is to music. For the stage, 
about $6,800,000 has been set aside. 
Here the director is a woman, Hallie 
Flanagan, professor of English and 
director of the Experimental Theater 
at Vassar. Professor Flanagan is, in 
private life, Mrs. Paul H. Davis, wife 
of a professor of Greek at Vassar. 

Mrs. Flanagan’s theater project 
bulks bigger in the public mind just 
now than any of the other three. For 
one reason the theater is always 
spectacular. 

“Why,” the plain citizen asks, 
“should the Federal Government be 
running circuses and vaudeville?” 

“Whose money,” he asks, “is being 
used to entertain the public? I don’t 
question that the hungry must be fed. 
I don’t want a musician or a trapeze 
performer to starve to death, but I 
don’t see why it is necessary to give 
concerts or circuses to prevent that 
calamity.” 

At one of Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt’s 
recent press conferences at the White 
House, Mrs. Flanagan was asked 
about Ruby Bae, fan dancer. WPA 
has since stated that Miss Bae was 
never on a federal relief pay roll. 
Here from the Associated Press, al- 
ways cautious in its reporting, is 
what Mrs. Flanagan said: 

“We do have some burlesque, va- 


Spreads Culture 


riety and vaudeville performers on 
our hands in whom we are very in- 
terested. They have great skill. 
There’s no one on earth more skilled 
than the trapeze performer.” 

To utilize such skill, she said, sev- 
eral circuses are now playing in New 
York, Chicago and Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Bread and the circuses—and lit- 
erally circuses. 

Out in Chicago, “One theater is to 
be devoted to plays important in 
American theatrical history, ‘Texas 
Steer,’ ‘Old Homestead,’ ‘The Oc- 
toroon,’ not done with the tongue in 
the cheek but reviving the historic 
values.” 

Dallas, Los Angeles, Boston, these 
are among the communities which 
will be brightened by the shower of 
theatrical culture from on high. 
Where there are not enough out of 
work actors in any one community, 
traveling companies will take their 
place. 

In the case of theater projects, as 
in the case of music, the real purposes 
go beyond the task of giving jobs to 
unemployed theater workers. Here’s 
another statement from the Works 
Progress Administration: 


Although the immediate necessity of 
the project is to put back to work the 
theater people now on relief rolls, one 
of the more far-reaching purposes is to 
establish them in theatrical enterprises 
which, it is hoped, will achieve a degree 
of excellence, fulfill a need in their com- 
munities, and become self-supporting. 


Miss Flanagan’s theater projects 
“will be in the form of resident the- 
ater company units of which 90 per 
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Unforeseen events... 
so often change and shape the course of man’s affairs.’ 
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What are you 
doing about 





Tomorrow? 





Our policyholders are men and women who 
look ahead. Leaving nothing to chance, 
they want dollars ready when needed. 


LET US SHOW YOU SOME OF 
THE PLANS THEY FAVOR 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 

















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
Stock MARKET INSTRUCTION 


(Not An Advisory Service) 


Based on forty-five years’ practical experience in 
Wall Street, including that of broker, operator and 
19 years as owner and editor of a prominent finan- 
cial magazine. 


This Course of Instruction has been 


Easy to master; you can devote much 
prepared for those who desire to make 


or little of your spare time operating 





profits from the principa! swings in it, without interfering with your reg- 
stocks listed on the New York Stock ular business or profession. 
Exchange. 
Its purpose is to teach Stock Market For those seriously interested we have 
Science and Technique; to help you prepared a limited number of bro- 
become a_= scientific and successful chures including 15 actual pages from 
investor or trader in stocks. the Course, showing both its scope 
, . and method of presentation. This 
t shows you how to develop inde- brochure will be sent at your request. 
pendent judgment so that you will always 
know what to do and when to do it. 
a anc ; - ; " Learn the Science and Technique of 
eaches you how to judge the stock T : : : 

pt : trading i r isk an- 

market by its own action; how to do d he Stocks before you risk an 


your own forecasting of the market as 
a whole, and of individual stocks. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


other dollar of your capital! Fill in 
the attached coupon and mail it today! 


One Wall Street, New York 


Without obligation, send me particulars of your Course of Instruction. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








cent of the personnel will come from 
relief lists.” Still quoting from the 
authorized report we find this: 


The plans for projects in New York 
City alone include an experimental the- 
ater, a living newspaper theater, a Negro 
theater, a marionette theater, a try-out 
theater, and vaudeville and circus units. 
It is felt that the development of a the- 
ater unit like the living newspaper the- 
ater, which will give performances of 
dramatized news both before and after 
the customary hour of theater perfor- 
mances in New York City—thus in no 
way competing with the commercial the- 
aters on Broadway—will add a new and 
interesting experiment to the modern 
theater. 


“New and interesting experiment” 
is probably true, but it seems strange- 
ly modeled on the moving pictures 
called “The March of Time,” pro- 
duced by Time, a publication private- 
ly owned and using the radio and the 
cinema to present itself to the public. 

The theater project, like the music 
project, has its regional directors. In 
New York the director is Elmer Rice, 
one of the most socialistic of Ameri- 
can playwrights. Here, as reported in 
the New York Times, are his imme- 
diate plans: 

The first unit to get under way will be 
the Negro Theater in Harlem, under the 
direction of John Houseman. Its first 
show will be “St. Louis Woman,” by 
Countee Cullen and Arva Bartemps, a 
play of Negro life in St. Louis in the 
1890’s. Also on the list of this unit are an 


untitled play by Zona Neale Hurston; 
“Walk Together Children,” by Frank 


| Wilson, the actor, and a revival of 


“Macbeth.” Leonard DePaur and Cecil 
McPherson will direct a choir which 
will be heard in certain of these produc- 
tions and at special concerts. 

The Negro group will play at the La- 
fayette Theater in Harlem, which has 
been leased outright. Other houses for 
which arrangements have virtually been 
completed, according to Mr. Rice, are the 
Willis Theater in the Bronx, the Shubert- 
Teller in Brooklyn and the Manhattan 
Theater at Broadway and 53rd Street. 

The Willis and the Shubert-Teller 
would be used for tryouts of potentially 
commercial plays submitted by Broad- 
way managers acting through the League 
of New York Theaters. This is one of 


| the major divisions of the project. The 


managers who have offered scripts for 
tryout are Lee Shubert, who has sub- 
mitted “The Woman of Destiny,” an 
antiwar play by Samuel J. Warshawsky; 
Theron Bamberger with “Distant Fields,” 
by S. K. Lauren, and S. M. Chartock 
with “Top Dog,” by Georgette Corneal 
and Burnet Hershey. 

The third of the larger units is the 
Popular Price Theater, under the super- 
vision of Edward Goodman. It is ex- 
pected to open at the Manhattan Theater 
between January 15 and February 1 with 
“American Holiday,” by Albert and Ed- 
win Barker, a play about a murder trial 
in a small town. (The play is not based 
on the Lindbergh case.) 

Other productions planned for this 
group are “Murder in the Cathedral,” 
T. S. Eliot’s dramatization of the mar- 
tyrdom of Thomas a Becket; and “The 
Sun and I,” by Barrie Stavis, a satirical 
modern view of the story of Joseph in 
Egypt. 


The theater projects will center in 
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$70,000 for Seventy 
Pieces of Wood 


— because of the UNSEEN VALUE they possessed 














T WAS only the other day that news- 

papers carried the story of an old street 

musician who fiddled on a busy corner in 
a great city. 

As they dropped small coins into his 
battered hat, few gave him more than a 
passing look. Until a great musician came 
along... heard in the uncertain fiddling 
something that stopped him in his tracks. 
The musician stepped closer, looked 
sharply at the violin, spoke excitedly and 
bundled the old fiddler into a taxi... 
made him rich beyond his wildest dreams. 


For the violin was a Stradivarius. 

Worth $70,000. 
* * * 

Seventy or so pieces of wood .. . carved, 
fitted, glued together, varnished and 
equipped with four strings. But as they 
came from the hands of Antonio Stradi- 
vari they had some magic of tone beauty 
...an unseen value which skilled hands, 
for two hundred years, have been trying 


-without success to duplicate. 


In every field, there are always prod- 
ucts of human skill that possess this price- 
less quality of unseen value... born of 
the character and genius of the man or 
men whose work they are. And a modern 
motor car can have that kinship to a 
Stradivarius . . . an important fact to 
know when you are going to buy a car. 


PLYMOUTH 


Bye) oye] : 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 





BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 








5 QUESTIONS 


| 
| 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? | 
5. Has it all-steel body? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVE 

















America has learned that when you 
buy a Chrysler-built car—Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or Dodge Truck 
—you are sure of unseen value in extraor- 
dinary measure. 


How Unseen Value is Seen 


For in these cars America has seen what 
unseen value means... has seen engineer- 
ing skill and genius time after time dis- 
cover new ways to increase motoring 
pleasure, comfort, economy and safety. 

Over and over again, in Chrysler-made 
cars, motorists have seen the finest avail- 
able metals and materials supplanted by 
new ones, still more durable and reliable. 


This is the character of Chrysler Cor- 
poration . . . of the men who work with 
Walter P. Chrysler and his associates. 
This is the driving force which shows in 
their work . . . never satisfied, forever 
searching for new ways to improve the 
motor cars they build. 


You have witnessed the results. For, it 
is only a little more than ten years ago 
that Chrysler Corporation entered the 
already well-established automotive field. 


Today the ten-year-old newcomer is 
one of the industry’s leading manufac- 
turers . .. providing livelihood for nearly 
half a million Americans . . . producing 
one out of every four cars sold . . . and 
the only American automobile manufac- 
turer that in 1935 exceeded 1929 “‘pros- 
perity peak” production. 


Violin or motor car. . . you know that 
such success cannot be won except by 
surpassing value . . . by extraordinary 
unseen value as well as value visible and 
seen, 

When you buy a Chrysler-built car... 
a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or 
Dodge Truck . . 


size... 


. regardless of price or 
. you know you are getting such 
great degree of unseen value as will pay 
you extra dividends of enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 





Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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YOU callinaC.P.A. 
Jones depends 





There’s no worry for you 


when employes have 
Careful Family Accountants 


The man who works for you is a “business 
enterprise” on a small scale. Well managed and 
closely controlled, his receipts match expendi- 
tures, his family is well cared for, and he comes to 
work every day with a smile on his face. “How 
many of my men,” you ask, “‘are such model 
money managers... where do they learn how?” 
& - » 


Let’s trace Fones’s education in careful family 
money management. There's been sickness in the 


family, let’s say. Bills have piled up, there’s a 


surgeon’s fee to pay. Fones usually isn’t able to 
pull $200 out of his pocket at any moment. He’s 
too proud to come to you or go to relatives. He 
wants to stand on his own feet. 


es e ao 
A friend tells him about Household—its long, 
reputable service, its national scope, its integ- 
rity. The Joneses make a loan to meet the 
emergency, repaying it a little each month in 
amounts that usually do not exceed 10 per cent 
of the monthly income. The signatures of 
Jones and his wife are the only ones required. 

=e es e 


Then, Household’s free money management serv- 
ice is adopted. The Foneses learn how to control 
income and outgo—a simple system that rewards 
thrift, allows for even unexpected expenses. And 
Mrs. Fones becomes the treasurer in direct charge 
of the family accounting. As the family purchas- 
ing agent, she is guided by Household’s “Better 
Buymanship” bulletins, and saves substantial 
sums by skilful buying. 
a + e 

If you have ever wondered how your employes 
meet financial crises and still maintain balanced 
family financial budgets, we’d like to send de- 
tails of the Household plan. Just mail the 
coupon. No obligation.” 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Hovsexoip Finance Corporation 

Room 3052-B, 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me, absolutely FREE—the new-type 
budget calculator: “Money MANAGEMENT FOR 
HovusExHoips”, “Tres ror Lazy Huspanps”, andsam- 
ple copy of your “Betrer Buymansuip” booklets. 
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New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
where the most theatrical folk are 
out of work. However, the theater 
group is penetrating the smaller 
communities, offering them direction 
(at government expense) if they care 
to set up a local playhouse. Traveling 
companies are playing in the CCC 
camps and Miss Flanagan hopes to 
send road companies into towns off 
the beaten path of commercial tour- 
ing companies and to charge admis- 
sion enough to pay transportation 
costs and actual subsistence costs 
(not to exceed $3 a day). It is hoped 
that 14,000 theatrical workers will be 
on the job by the time this magazine 
is issued. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


ART is to spend $2,950,000 in the 
six months which began September 
1. Here the chief is Holger Cahill. He, 
too, is eager not merely to give work 
to unemployed painters, draughts- 
men, art teachers and others, but to 
spread the gospel of art throughout 
the United States. Here are purposes 
as set forth in the Federal Art Proj- 
ect Manual: 

To obtain for the public outstanding 
examples of contemporary American 
art; 

To create a broader national art 
consciousness and work out constructive 
ways of using leisure time; 

To aid various campaigns of social 
value; 

To clarify the native background in 
the arts; 

To work toward an integration of the 
arts with the daily life of the community, 
and an integration of the fine arts and 
the practical arts. 

Mr. Cahill is not only a student of 
art, but an organizer. He has regional 
and state art directors, District Art 
Supervisors and National and Local 
Advisory Committees. He divides 
those whom he takes off relief into 
four classes: 

Professional and Technical—those who 
can produce creative work of a high 
standard. 

Skilled—those who can produce work 
“of recognized merit.” 

Intermediate—less_ skilled including 
apprentices. 

Unskilled—attendants, handy men, etc. 

Having divided the workers, Mr. 
Cahill proceeds next to divide the 
work into ten groups—murals, easel 
painting, sculpture, posters, arts and 
crafts, photography, lectures, circu- 
lating exhibitions, teaching and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Only a small part of the 4,000 to 
be continued on relief via the art 
project will produce paintings and 
none ¢f the work is to be put up for 
public sale. It is all to go to institu- 
tions. 

A great deal of the product of the 
Art Project consists of posters which are 
used for various campaigns, such as 
safety and health campaigns, crime pre- 


vention, etc. At least two-thirds of the 
product of the Art Project is allocated 
to state and municipal institutions, such 
as universities, schools, public hospitals, 
and places where these works of art will 
be of the greatest value to the mass of 
people. One of the ideals of the Art 
Project is to get pictures into every pub- 
lic hospital room in America and to 
brighten the walls of orphan asylums, 
industrial homes for children, etc. 


But always these projects run to 
the “more abundant life,” that pet 
phrase of all true New Dealers. We 
find the art projects described again 
and again as designed “to spread art 
education among the underprivileged 
groups,” “to create a broader national 
art consciousness,” “to work out con- 
structive ways of using leisure time,” 
“to clarify the national background 
of America in the art,” “to work to- 
ward the integration of the arts with 
the daily life of the community.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


FOURTH of these divisions of the 
Professional and Service Division is 
the Writers’ Group, which has, or had 
in mid-December, about three and a 
quarter millions to spend in eight 
months. Only 2,700 persons were then 
employed although the Works Prog- 
ress Administration was sure the 
number would be increased. Its di- 
rector is Henry G. Alsberg. 

Unlike the art division, the writers’ 
project is not encouraging creative 
individual work. The out-of-work 
writer who feels that he has in his 
mind the great American novel is not 
told to go ahead and produce his 
masterpiece at government expense. 
The chief present task of the Writers’ 
Group—and it employs about 2,400 
of its workers—is the production of 
the American Guide. 

This work is to be a kind of Ameri- 
can Baedeker. No one yet seems sure 
how vast this publication will be. 
There are to be local guides for the 
chief American cities, a state guide 
for each state and, to crown the work, 
a five volume Federal Guide. It will 
be printed by the Government Print- 
ing Office and, it is hoped, will be on 
sale throughout the United States. 
Some day the automobile tourist who 
sets out from Portland, Me., to Port- 
land, Ore., or from Philadelphia to 
New Orleans may fill his car with 
information about the cities and 
states through which he passes. 

It’s an encyclopedic project. It will 
fill shelves in thousands of public li- 
braries. No one can even guess—per- 
haps no one even cares—what its 
market with the public will be. Will 
the casual tourist who halts at a gas 
station and asks for a road map to 
Columbus be ready to invest in a de- 
scription of the points of historical 
interest in Columbus? But why worry 
about that; the research and the 
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The prudent executive, burdened with 
many responsibilities, transfers his 
power-plant hazards to shoulders de- 
signed to carry them. Year after year, 
about half the nation’s insured power 
equipment is guarded, safeguarded, by 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company. Year after 
year, this company carries the risk. 
There is no mystery in the prefer- 
ence of so great a part of American 
industry for this one company. Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler is a single-line or- 
ganization. It handles no other kind 
of insurance. It concentrates energies 


y 


on maintaining for this one job 





a service organization unequaled in 
size, experience, geographic distri- 
bution ...in anticipating new 
power-plant safety problems and 
their effective solution. 

Hundreds of Hartford Steam Boiler 
field inspectors are daily. visiting 
Hartford-insured plants. They climb 
into boilers, serutinize engines, track 
down turbine defects. They apply to 
each inspection not only their own 
practical knowledge—fruit of 10, 20, 
30 years’ experience—but the counsel 
of Hartford’s large engineering staff. 
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Engineering insurance covers damage to 
property or persons, and stoppage of pro- 
duction, business, or rents due to explosions 
of boilers and pressure vessels, and acci- 
dents to power and electrical machinery. 
ee. This seal, earmark of the oldest com- 
pany of its kind in the United States and 
the largest anywhere, appears on policies 
for about half of all such insurance pur- 
chased here, 





Through this body of specialists, 
unique in the engineering world, 
Hartford continually brings to busi- 


ness new ways, new ideas for old. 


Today, as for 69 years, Hartford 
Steam Boiler is the leader in its field. 
It is the oldest purely engineering 
company in the country, and the 
largest anywhere. It is respected by 
American business for its enterprise, 
its integrity, its historical perspec- 
tive. Hartford Steam Boiler holds its 
dominant position because its services 
are regarded by those who use them 


as worth many times the cost. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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It has increased our business capacity 32°% 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 


This 32% increase in business capac- 
ity is attested to, and explained, by 
an officer of one of America’s best 
known Life Insurance companies! 
Pro-technic Ediphones provide each 
of this company’s dictators with a 
means of dictating at avy time. When- 
ever letters have to be answered ... 
whenever memoranda or information 
resulting from conferences, interviews, 
or telephone calls have to be recorded 
. each man simply turns to his 
“electrical 24-hour 
secretary” ... and 
voice-writes. He Jno: 
thinks once, writes 
once, at once—and 
then knows that it’s 
done. All work 


moves! 





Ediphone 
‘Increase your profits with the New Ediphons. 


Investigation proved that men dic- 
tate 21, times as fast to the Ediphone 
as under the old method—with less 
effort! And, secretaries gain a com- 
mensurate speed in transcribing — 
with less effort! Speed, Action and 
Time Selection account for the 32% 
increase in this organization’s busi- 
ness capacity. 

Your firm’s business capacity can be 
increased too—from 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! See the new Pro-technic 
Ediphone. It’s entirely different . . 
completely modern. 
Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write to— 


e 
Won. 
INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 








writing are paid for from govern- 


| ment funds and the printing is done 


at a government plant. 

The writers’ project has one other 
job. Its staff compiles ‘Reports on 
Progress” describing the develop- 
ment of WPA jobs in all the states. 
That’s a wheel within a wheel. 

These writers are paid at various 
rates. In small towns, in such states 
as Georgia and Mississippi, a writer 
may get as little as $27 a month. In 
New York City he may get a maxi- 
mum of $103 a month. His grading as 
“professional,” “skilled,” or ‘‘inter- 
mediate” is determined by a state 


| director or “by delegated super- 


visors,” based on publications, edu- 
cation and personal interviews. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


HERE in outline are the chief ways 
of spending $30,000,000 for the relief 
of artists, actors, musicians and 
writers. Thirty millions is not a very 
large sum in government spending. 
Certainly men must not starve, so 
why not let actors act and painters 
paint and musicians play? 

If they, at the same time, spread 
culture, is that not an advantage? 
But at once the question arises: What 
sort of culture, and who is to choose? 
What of the possibilities of propa- 
ganda? What of making the Federal 
Government an arbiter between con- 
flicting schools? Shall these hundreds 
of orchestras that are playing 
throughout the land devote them- 
selves to Brahms and Beethoven or 
to Stravinsky and Strauss? Is jazz 
good for the public or must it learn 
to like a higher type? 

These are not idle questions. When 
a central government begins to im- 
press ‘“‘culture’” upon its people it be- 
gins a sort of censorship of which the 
founders of the government never 
dreamed. 

The same questions come as to art. 
All over the country in small towns 
and large, American art is shown 
under federal auspices in halls ar- 
ranged for by local enterprise. But 
again the question arises, shall the 
Government at Washington under- 
take to teach the citizens of Duluth 
to appreciate, approve, and perhaps 
buy, American paintings? 

If art and music are uncertain 
means of propaganda, the drama 
is a certain one. Space has been 
given to Elmer Rice’s activities in 
New York because of his back- 
ground. His ‘We, the People,” pro- 
duced in New York in 1933 stirred 
wide discussion as a bit of radical, 
even revolutionary, propaganda. Here 
are some of the organizations in 
which he has been active—the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Na- 
tional Committee for Defense of 
Political Prisoners, American Com- 
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mittee against Fascist Oppression in 
Germany. 

Whatever his right as a private 
citizen to engage in such activities, 
what sort of plays is he to present at 
government expense at nominal 
prices to the American public? 


¢ « o 


LET’S go back to the three men and 
one woman who are controlling this 
task of educating and enlightening 
the American public. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, born near Kieff, 
Russia, came to this country as a 
boy, studied music, was a solo violin- 
ist and has conducted orchestras in | 
many American cities. He has no 
record of political activity. 

Holger Cahill, known as an enthusi- 
ast on American art, has organized 
exhibitions of contemporary Ameri- 
can art throughout the country. 

Hallie Flanagan is an ardent pro- 
moter of workers’ theaters and the 
whole new theater movement; she is 
author of “Can You Hear Their 
Voices?” a play widely discussed but 
not widely produced. | 

The New Masses (June, 1931, page | 
20) called it ‘the best play of revolu- | 
tionary interest produced in this 
country.” The play is a satire on farm 
relief, it ridicules the Red Cross and 
reaches its climax with a riot scene | 
in which the farmers assemble to | 
seize food by force. From this point, 
the New Masses describes the plot as 
follows: 








The governor orders out the militia. 
Expecting this, Wardell and his wife | 
send their two boys hitch-hiking to Com- 
munist headquarters in New York. “Tell 
them that Jim Wardell sent you. They’ll 
take care of you. Tell them that things 
have gone too far and that we’re organiz- 
ing, that we may be sent to jail and that 
the comrades need help.” 


Henry G. Alsberg, head of the 
Writers, is Columbia-Harvard-lawyer 
trained. Was an editorial writer on 
the Evening Post of New York and 
spent much time in Europe as a cor- 
respondent of various publications in | 
Europe. One of his connections was | 
the Nation, radical weekly. Did re- | 
lief work in Russia. He prepared for | 
the American stage the “Dybbuk” | 
and for a while directed the Province- | 
town Theater in New York. 

A strange task, this, for the feder- 
al Government, of spreading culture, 
of bringing the American people un- 
der the influence of art and music and 
letters. But isn’t it a dangerous task? 
Government activities grow rather 
than shrink. Unlike the Old Guard, 
they seldom die and never surrender. 
Substitute for “bread and the cir- 
cuses” relief payments and public 
theaters, concerts and art shows and | 
we may well look at the future with | 
perplexity and dismay. | 








Have you a “Mary Grey’ 





“Mary Grey,” as played by Miss 


Lucille Wall in the Smith. files . 


Corona radio program, “Nine 
to Five” —Thursdays, 7:15 p. m., 
E. S. T., Blue NBC Network. 


During each day, she strikes typewriter keys from ten to 


twenty-five thousand times (say six million strokes per year); 


and each day she shifts keys, for capitals or punctuation, a 


thousand or so times. Along about four o’clock, unless key 


action and shifting are very easy, her finger muscles tighten, 


and that five o’clock ache between the shoulder blades is a direct 


result— day after day after day. Try it yourself, and see how 


your nerves and finger muscles stand up! 


What to do about it? Just this. After thirty years of making 


ball-bearing typewriters we know something about easy type- 


bar action and effortless shifting. And if you haven’t provided 


a Silent L C SMITH to make work easier and faster for your 


Mary Grey—well, sir, our nearest office will show you how to 


give Mary a Happy New Year from now on! 


The Silent L C Smith 


The one typewriter that operates 
exactly like standard typewriters— 
same action, same touch, same 
speed—yet is silent, 

Ball-bearing type-bars, effortless 
Smith Floating Shift, interchange- 
able platens, choice of carriage 
return, half-spacing, and all the 
other L C Smith features. Booklet 
on request. Ask for demonstration. 


LC SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 


105 Almond Street, Desk 2 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L C Smith Standard and L C Smith Silent Type- 

writers, Corona Portable Typewriters, Corona 

Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Type-Bar 
Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 


SILENCE without SACRIFICE 


l,j C SMITH 
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in your office?.. 


She handles your mail. . . types your letters... 
arranges your desk... takes your phone calls 

. checks up your appointments .. . keeps your 
. . pays your personal bills... and 


perhaps does errands for you in her lunch hour. 
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Is it your turn to 
be generous? 


Pa rents are 
proud. If they must be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it is because they 
were generous to a fault when 
you were younger. Make it 
easier for them with a retire- 
ment income for life, arranged 
the John Hancock way. Even 
a few dollars a month they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let us send 


you our booklet which tells the 
retirement story. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, Massacnusetts 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 
Street and No 


City 
N.B. 2-36 








State 


























Host To THOUSANDS 
... Details Must Be Right 


Making guests feel ‘‘at home” occupies 
every waking hour of this manager of a 
chain of eleven hotels. Each of a multitude 
of details must be right. One important 
detail has been solved once for all. *Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue in Onliwon Cabinets is in- 
stalled in every washroom and guest bath 
in every hotel. The quality and texture of 
Onliwon Toilet Tissue is known and liked 
from coast to coast. Guests appreciate that 
the user is the only one to touch the tissue. 
Tidy, efficient Onliwon Cabinets replace 
outmoded fixtures, prevent the litter caused 
by hit-or-miss dispensing—and of equal 
importance, show definite economy by re- 
ducing theft, waste, and spoilage. 

Telephone local A. P. W. office or write 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


*A service for washrooms that dispenses toilet tissue from cabinets 
and assures that the user is the only one to touch the tissue. 


A. EU. 


There's Real Saving in Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
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Sending New Year’s cards 
to oneself 


IRA MOSHER, vice president and 
general manager of the American 
Optical Company of Southbridge, 
Mass., is in the ordinary walks of life 
a genial, courteous American business 
man who gives and takes the ameni- 
ties of life smilingly. 

But when his company gets four 
greeting cards in four envelopes from 
| one agency of the federal Govern- 
| ment on one day he rises to ask some 
questions: 

When did the Government begin to 
send out New Year’s greetings? 

If this is a part of the Govern- 
ment’s functions, why send four to 
one company ? 

The cards read as follows: 


At the close of the Year, the Staff of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics wishes to 
thank you for your friendly cooperation 
and to express the hope that the coming 
year may be a prosperous one for all 
members of your organization. 


Isapor LUBIN 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
United States Department of Labor 


Grateful that the United States 
Government should wish him well but 
puzzled as to why its good wishes 
should be multiplied by four, Mr. 
Mosher wrote to Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl as follows: 


We are enclosing herewith four enve- 
lopes, all addressed to the American 
Optical Company, each one of which en- 
closed a card from Mr. Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, thank- 
ing us for cooperation and wishing us 
a Prosperous New Year. We appreciate 
very much his feeling as we have always 
done our best to give the Government 
whatever it wished. 

Presuming that this matter is at the 
Government’s expense, we cannot re- 
frain from taking this opportunity to 
ask since when did the Government send 
out New Year’s greetings, and again why 
four greeting cards to us. 

We ask that if this matter is not one 
for the attention of your department, 
will you advise us with whom to take 
it up. After all, perhaps this is a small 
matter, but it is indicative of what has 
for some time been intensely disturbing, 
that is, the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money for matters wholly extraneous to 
what we have always believed were 
proper government functions. 


To date he has received no answer. 
Perhaps there is none. 


Errata rules the waves? 


LET any man speak long enough, 
said Robert Louis Stevenson, he will 
get believers. An age which gets much 





of its current history through the 


Business Highlights and Sidelights... 


ear can vouch for the aptness of the 
judgment. That our microphonic 
Homers occasionally nod is, unfortu- 
nately, as credible as the commen- 
taries they regularly commit to the 
air waves. Possibly it is only chari- 
table to regard a popular radio news- 
man’s confusion of two associations 
of railroad executives as a pardon- 
able case of mistaken identity. Omis- 
sion of the word “labor” made it 
appear that rail managements were 
seeking government ownership. As 
everybody should know—but will not 
know with such misinformation in 
lively circulation—it is the labor 
group that wants more paternalism. 
To a quick ear, half a word, says the 
proverb. But the quickest ear can 
catch no word where no word is. 
Omission, it .turns out, can be the 
chief weapon of distortion. 


Industry its own conserver 


ONE of the most durable contenders 
for place among the nation’s fears is 
the bogy of an oil shortage. When- 
ever there is dearth of adequate 
alarms, exhaustion of the petroleum 
supply can always be made plausibly 
imminent. Happily for the people, the 
deprivation envisaged in the crystals 
of pessimism turns out to be more 
rhetorical than real. 

On the word of a committee report- 
ing to the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, the known reserves in 1925 
were estimated at 5,321,000,000 bar- 
rels, with indications that additional 
reserves would be found. In the ten 
years since that calculation, says the 
statement, 8,692,000,000 barrels of oil 
have been produced and consumed— 
50 per cent more than the entire 
proved reserves in 1925, yet more 
than 12,000,000,000 barrels are known 
to be still below ground. 

As for the needs of the future, the 
crude oil demand in 1960 is estimated 
at 1,071,020,000 barrels. In that year, 
the oil men figure, the population 
will be 146,000,000, and 37,100,000 
cars and trucks will be in use. Cur- 
rent consumption is running about 
719,000,000 barrels a year. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
Institute members are likely to find 
the confusion of their critics an ap- 
petizing pleasure. A deeper satisfac- 
tion—and one which provides its own 
accent of service in the public inter- 
est—flows from the industry’s re- 
search and experimental work, now 
costing more than $10,000,000 a 
year. This commitment has yielded 
great savings of crude oil. The process 
of “cracking” alone has saved the 
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WHAT DOES 
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|) in its fullest sense, can 
mean only one thing— putting your product into 
the hands of the consumer. A product in the store 
has only changed its point of warehousing. But a 
product in the home is a complete sale. 

If your problem is one of making these complete 
sales, our many years of experience in merchandis- 
ing package goods may help you find the answer. 

A. letter to us will not obligate you. Merchandis- 
ing help is part of our service to manufacturers. 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


EACH TUESDAY NIGHT 
N. B.C. WJZ Network 


BEN BERNIE “si. 


Sponsored by AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Right in your own grasp is your own Treasure Island ... your 
home, your family and your business. Protect it! e Standard of 
Detroit—52 years old and nationwide in scope—stands in the 
forefront of those whose help makes possible that protection. 
e Over a million persons depend upon Standard to protect them 
against the ever-threatening hazards to their homes, their 
persons and their bank accounts. e To these million persons, 





Standard offers a complete service ...in devising adequate protec- 


tion, in promptly and equitably adjusting claims. e Standard service 
is supplied by 6500 representatives. Let one of them suggest to 
you a program of thorough protection ...in Standard of Detroit. 





Automotive Insurance e Personal Accident and Sick e Burglary and Holdup e Plate Glass 
Breakage e Liability (all forms) e Workmen’s Compensation e Fidelity and Surety Bonds (all forms) 


§TANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
| DETROIT 7 
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country about 6,600,000,000 barrels 
of crude oil, about 75 per cent of all 
the crude oil produced in the past 
decade. 

If it is too much to expect that the 
contributions of private conservation 
will silence the public alarmists, it is 


| none-the-less demonstrably true that 


industrial science, technology and in- 
vention are usefully extending and 
diversifying the bounty of nature. 


| Note on paternalism: 


The government takes care of their 
property, superintends their educa- 


| tion and religion, provides food and 


clothing, protects the weak from the 
aggressions of the strong, and abol- 
ishes, as far as it may, the injustices 
of destiny. All have equal rights; 
none have special privileges. They 
toil not, neither do they spin. The 
problems of existence are solved for 
them. The rate of wages, the hours of 
labor, the unearned increment, the 
rapacity of the monopolist, the 
wrongs of the toiler, the howl of the 
demagogue do not disturb them. They 
have ample leisure for intellectual 
cultivation and development, for com- 
munion with nature and for contem- 
plation of art, for the joys of home, 
but they remain—Osage Indians. 


| —Senator John J. Ingalls, about 1890 


Theory bumps into practice 


SAYS The Consumer, published by 
Dr. Walton Hamilton’s Consumers’ 
Division, National Recovery Admin- 
istration: 


Grading standards as an avenue to 
lower sales costs are more and more 
recommending themselves to both con- 
sumer and retailer. It is pointed out that 
if the consumer were accustomed to buy- 
ing by grade, the manufacturer of a 
Grade A product would find him seek- 
ing his ware without the tremendous ex- 
penditures ordinarily made to apprise 
the consumer of such quality. ...If such 
costs could be reduced, the saving might 
well return to the consumer in the form 
of lower prices or better merchandise, 
and to manufacturer and retailer in 
lower sales costs. 

The question has resolved itself into 
the simple query, “Shall the consumer be 


| taught grades once for a lifetime, or be 


taught brands over and over with the 
rise or decline of individual firms re- 


| iteratively year after year?” The former 
| course would seem logically the most 
| efficient. 


So it would seem to that branch of 


| the Government, but it certainly does 


not seem so to another branch, the 
Treasury Department, just across the 
street. 

The Treasury is currently cast in 
the réle of ‘manufacturer of a Grade 
A product,” the so-called baby bonds. 
Does it offer them, as Dr. Hamilton 
would have products offered, simply 
as “Bonds—Grade A’? Far from it. 
Instead it calls them United States 
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“WE MUST GET FIGURES FAST 


Savings Bonds and fosters desire for 
them by painting their virtues as 
means of educating the children, cre- 
ating an estate and so on. Neither 
does the Department wait idly for 
consumers to enter the market, 
money in hand, seeking ‘“Bonds— 
Grade A,” and take its chances with 
other offerers of ‘“Bonds—Grade A.” 
Rather it launches a widespread pub- 
licity and advertising campaign ex- | 
tolling the safety and yield of its own 
particular offering. Its paid advertis- 
ing in the six weekly publications 
being used in the campaign totalled 
$87,000 up to December 31, and prob- 
ably boosted sales sufficiently to be 
worth it. 


Clarifying the business 
operation 


W. J. CAMERON of the Ford Motor 
Company recently released figures 
showing the cost of a job in the Ford 
Motor Company. The figures are com- 
parable to the method of “Why Not 
Humanize Your Figures?” in August 
NATION’S BUSINESS and “We Have 
Humanized Our Figures” in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Cameron finds the investment 
required for each job in his company: 





Real estate and buildings $2,008.55 
Machinery 2,670.59 
Inventory 664.78 
Working capital, etc. 3,663.45 

$9,007.37 


He found sales per employee were 
$6,979.49. This was divided: 





Wages $1,468.85 
Materials 5,185.56 
Taxes and depreciation 214.08 
For the Company 111.00 

$6,979.49 


And the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, Conn., in 
a recent report on “Humanizing the 
Annual Statement,” reproduced the 
balance sheet used in NATION’S BuSI- 
NEss for August with the comment 
that “it may suggest certain adapta- 
tions which could be made by life 
insurance companies.” 


A steward accounts 
STATEMENTS of condition, as every 





banker knows, do not take the reader 


behind the scenes and show him the 
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Daily control of affiliated companies 
by BancOhio Corporation, Columbus, 
speeded by Monroe “Velvet Touch” 





DESK-SIZE AND PORTABILITY GREATLY INCREASE THE FLEXIBILITY OF 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATORS AND LISTING MACHINES 


5 ee BancOhio Corporation 
tells us that the examination 
and control of a system com- 
prising twenty-five banking 
offices and several corporations 


| of other types have been greatly 


facilitated by using figuring ma- 
chines that are: 
Portable 
Speedy in operation 
Rugged and dependable 
Serviced locally by Monroe 


They have found through years 
of experience that Monroes, 


both Adding-Calculators and 


Listing Machines, fully meet 
each of these requirements. 


The “Velvet Touch” action 
of the keyboard is one of the 
many Monroe features that has 
made for faster work. BancOhio 
Corporation finds that even inex- 
perienced operators can turn out 
a large volume of correct figure 
work, without strain or fatigue. 


Why not try a “Velvet Touch” 
Monroe at work on your own 
figures? There is no obligation. 
Call the nearest Monroe-owned 
branch or write to the factory. 


ruling state of the directing minds. 
How a report to stockholders can de- | 
fine an institution’s concept of public 
usefulness is revealed in the text of 
J. Stewart Baker, chairman of the 
board, Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, chartered 1799. 
Said Mr. Baker: 


We have heard a great deal of criti- | 
cism that banks in New York City and | 
elsewhere are “superliquid” and this is | 
cited as proof that they are unwilling | 


This Electric Monroe (Model LA-6), 
takes less desk space than a letterhead. 
Portable, weighs less than 17 pounds 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 


Simple - Speedy - Rugged 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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IF YOUR 


NEWSPAPER 





would you } 
read it? 


Your eyes 
would soon 
get tired ofa ~% 
newspaper print- 
ed in reverse. Soon 
you'd find yourself 
skipping lines and 
paragraphs ... losing the sense. 


Blue prints, too, make extra de- 
mands on the eyes—create extra 
chances for misunderstanding and 
mistakes. And so, in thousands of 
plants today, BLACK AND WHITE 
Prints are replacing blue prints. 
These black-line “right reading” 
prints fit in with modern production 
methods. 






Expose paper in your blue-printing 
machine—then develop it in a BW 
Developing Machine (priced at 
$57.50). That’s all there is to the 
BW Process! You save time because 
BW Prints are produced faster than 
blue prints... require no washing 
or drying. You save money because, 
with BW, you can use sheets cut to 
the size of your tracings, thus elimi- 
nating waste. In 
shop use, BW Prints 
are not affected by 
cutter coolants—no 
need to varnish the 
print. 


Investigate BW Te tases 
ints—ed: 

for your plant. The (Snake than blue 

facts are yours for pyrints—far easier 


the asking! to read and check 


BRUNING 


—tLeading the field today 


mena, Sec! 


©0000 6O0006OOOOOOSOCO 
CHARLES BRUNING CO., Inc. 
102 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
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to lend money. The primary function of 
a bank is to lend and far from being 
unwilling to do so they are eagerly seek- 
ing and actively competing for loans. 
Banks, like merchants and manufac- 
turers, desire to do business. But, if they 
are properly managed they will not in- 
vest their assets in a way which experi- 
ence has shown is unwise and even dan- 
gerous. . 

Without going into the merits of the 
guarantee of bank deposits, I think you 
will agree that it is not and never will 
be a substitute for sound and conserva- 
tive management. We shall continue to 
conduct the affairs of your institution 
without relying in any way on the fact 
that its deposits are insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation to 
the extent required by law. ... 

By themselves banks cannot create 
prosperity. Banks should prosper as 
business prospers. To a great extent they 
are service corporations through which 
|; money is made available to those who 
wish to use it. They do not originate 
business transactions—they ‘inance 
them after they have been arranged. 
Banks are encouraging business by 


standing ready to lend freely at low 
rates. 


A job for all hands 


HIGH as ever the peak of unemploy- 
ment may rise, jobs are going a- 
begging. Witness the annual report 
of Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, ‘“... it has seemed unbelievable, 
but it is true, that we simply do not 
know where to turn to find men whom 
we can unhesitatingly recommend for 
positions which are brought to our 
attention daily.” As for opportunity, 

The world, and particularly our own 
country, is rapidly entering an era in 
which scientific management and tech- 
nical skill will be increasingly important. 
I can, therefore, see no other answer to 
the question of the future than that the 
value of the practical application of 
science in connection with arts, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce will 
become an increasingly important condi- 
tion of human welfare. 





(Continued from page 17) 

er autocrat, George III. For two cen- 
turies this branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
world was thus engaged in a life and 
death struggle to free itself from au- 
|tocracy. Yet, today, a considerable 
| element in America looks with envi- 
| ouS eyes upon one or another of the 
new dictatorships of Europe. This 
element sees in Russia, or in Italy, or 
in Germany the dawn of a new day 
and preaches to us one or another of 
these various gospels of “progress.” 
And the influence of these gospels is 
not confined to preaching; it is also 
being introduced in practice. For, in 
a less conspicuous way, one can de- 
tect a very similar movement in the 
direction of a greater concentration 
of power in the executive, within the 
frame of our present Government. 
Has the freedom our ancestors gained 
with such difficulty lost some of its 
value? Has it become cheap because 
it was inherited by this generation 
without cost? Or is it because of our 
hospitality to foreign ways of life 
that the advocacy of change has be- 
come so articulate and insistent? 

“Democracy is a failure,’ it is be- 
ing said. What is the evidence? Is it 
Russia, a country just emerging from 
the Middle Ages, where democracy 
has never been tried? Is it Germany, 
a country which did its emerging less 
than a century ago, and where de- 
mocracy had but one brief and recent 
trial under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions? Is it Italy, a country which 
only began with infant toddlings in 
_the direction of democracy when it 
| was first born as a nation some 75 
a years ago? Is it France whose Repub- 
‘lic was finally resurrected for the 








A Second Declaration of Independence 


third time only some 60 years ago? 
By what right are these cases treated 
as tests of democracy? If one wants 
to learn the success or failure of gov- 
ernment by the people one must turn 
to the experience of countries where 
it has had a long and thorough trial— 
such countries as Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and, above 
all, England. These countries are 
turning further away from, not to- 
ward, dictatorship. 

Where there is foreign matter in 
the eye of the beholder, it is natural 
that the failures of self-government 
should attain undue proportion in a 
view from our shores. The fact that 
government by the people has its suc- 
cessful exemplars in Europe is con- 
sistently ignored by the evangels of 
change who are bound to distort the 
verities by the very defects of their 
vision. 

If democracy is in temporary diffi- 
culties in this country may one not 
justly suspect that it is so largely be- 
cause so many of our peorle have 
had neither the tradition nor the 
experience of self-government? To 
plunge them into this régime unpre- 
pared was like sending a boy direct 
from the nursery to college, or like 
giving a Russian peasant an Ameri- 
can machine tool to operate. Is it any 
wonder that, after this prolonged 
man-handling, the apparatus of self- 
government here is now in need of 
replacement of a number of parts? 
Or is it any wonder that some of our 
people should now be looking back 
with fond regrets to the autocratic 
régime under which they formerly 
lived, where everything was arranged 
for them, and that in the process they 
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should convert it, as men do, into | 
that age-old dream of a benevolent | 
and paternal despotism which never | 
was on land or sea. 

Take this new idea of “the state” | 
about which we hear so much in popu- | 
lar discussion. It appears to be of Ger- | 
man origin and it only began to gain | 
currency after the formation of the | 
German Empire in 1870. In America | 
we have been accustomed to picture | 
government, in realistic terms, as | 
consisting of a large number of offi- | 


ANYWAY YOU WRITE IT— 


Reduce postage by mak- 
ing copies on tissue 


¢ 


git 









Copy shipping tags \ 
without rewriting \ 


DITTO COPIES Ir 
DITTO coPIES 


direct from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing— 
no stencil—no type 
1 Soliieg requires no stencil, no 


type, no engravings. It copies 
anything typewritten, handwritten or 
drawn direct from the original. You 
can use pen or pencil and write or 
draw anything on a sheet of paper 
and Ditto will copy direct from that 
sheet on any size or weight of paper 
or card stock. 

Wherever Ditto is installed it be- 
comes a remarkable time and money 
saver, because itis so flexible and so 
widely adaptable to countless busi- 
ness systems. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate what Ditto can do for you. 


Freel! & 


For the complete 
story, write for our 
booklet “Copies— 
Their Place in 
Business”. It tells 
fully how Ditto 
will save money in 
your business. 





Please send me your new book ‘‘Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 


Concern_____ 
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Address 
City 


Nature of Business 








State 





DITTO, inc. 


623 S. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO @ ILLINOIS 



























| decentralized management 





cials, “politicians,” for most of whom, 
as men, we have had but little respect. 
To these men we have found ii con- 
venient to delegate certain limited 


powers and we have expected cer- | 


tain results, in which expectations | 


we are frequently disappointed. 


Politicians without politics 


| BUT this German idea of “the state” 


is something quite different. It is a 


mysterious, intangible and separate | 


entity; it is supposed to run itself 
without human agency—therefore, it 
cannot consist of these familiar and 
very human officials; it is supposed 
to exist independently of its citizens 
—therefore, “the state” seems to be 
able to prosper exceedingly while the 
individual citizens suffer acutely; it 
is supposed to operate so much more 
justly and efficiently than mere vol- 


untary or private organizations that | 


we are urged to deliver ourselves into 
its hands, surrender to it our ancient 
rights and liberties and be content to 
accept our share of the so-called 


“social good” in lieu of the hard-won | 


fruits of our own strenuous individ- 
ual efforts. 

It is evident that this obsession has 
become the pervasive social philoso- 
phy, almost the religion, of most of 
eastern and southern Europe, and 
that it has made its mark upon 
France. From Europe, the contagion 
has been spreading here. As yet we 
can find no evidence, either from new 
or old experience, that to deliver the 
entire management of human affairs 
over to a body of public officials—as 
we know them—is going to improve 
the lot of the average citizen as com- 
pared with the system of ultra- 
under 
which we have been living. This im- 
aginary “state” seems to be merely 
the oldest of old wolves parading in 
twentieth century Europe in a dis- 
guise of beautiful new phrases. It 
looks like an apotheosis of officialdom 
in which we Americans can have no 
faith. Nevertheless, this concept of 


| “the state” has had its effect in Amer- 
| ica as well. It has caught on and it 
| has been the excuse for much of our 
| expansion in the functions of govern- 
| ment. 
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Make factory 
copies of of 

™® on card stock 
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DITTO MAKES 


copies on any 
weight paper 
from tissue to 
heavy cardstock 
se spaced and adaptability are 


Ditto’soutstandingcharacteristics. 
Ditto makes copies on any weight 
paper from tissue to card stock, thus 
eliminating rewriting of essential 
copies in order- billing, production 
order and other routine systems. 

Almost every order-billing system 
or production order system can use 
copies on tissue or card stock to ad- 
vantage. Some concerns save hun- 
dreds of dollars on postage alone by 
making copies on tissue; and in fac- 
tory order work copies on card stocks 
are often indispensable. It will pay 
you to write for complete details. 
There’s no cost or obligation. 


Free! 


Our new book, 
**Copies—Their 
Place in Business” 
tells the complete 
story of Ditto’s 
Write 
for a free copy. 


f flexibility. 


Please send me your new book “Copies— 
Their Place in Business” describing Ditto’s 
remarkable flexibility. No obligation. 


Concern__ 





Name 
Address 
City 











State__ 





Nature of Business 


DITTO, inc. 


624 S. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO a ILLINOIS 
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Borden's pasteurizing plant, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Dairy products enterprise 
adopts modern firing 


HE selection of Iron 

Fireman automatic 
coal firing by Borden's is 
a fact which carries its 
own significance. 

Two of Borden’s Iron 
Fireman installations are 
in pasteurizing plants 
where the production of 
steady steam is of prime 
importance. The third 
installation is in a large 
office building where 
steady heat at low cost is of vital consideration. 
At each of these locations Iron Fireman fulfills all 
Borden demands for heat and power and renders 
an automatic firing service that is unexcelled. 

Iron Fireman feeds coal to the fire automatically 
under forced draft. Smaller, cheaper sizes of coal 
are used. Fuel costs are cut. Heat or power is 
steady. Firing room labor is held at a minimum. 
Smoke nuisance is eliminated. 

If you pay fuel bills for a heating or power 
plant up to 300 b.h.p. ask for a free Iron Fireman 
survey and report. Compare Iron Fireman with 
the firing method you are now using. Iron 
Fireman is quickly installed and may be pur- 
chased on a monthly plan or on an F.H.A. loan. 
Write to 3249 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for literature and free firing survey. Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Company, Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


Iron Fireman installations at 
Borden's Long Island City 
plant. 
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Borden's pasteurizing plant at Brooklyn & 
(above) and main othce of Borden Farm 
Products, Inc., New York City (right). 
Both buildings Iron Fireman equipped. 


IRON FIREMAN 


& AUTOMATIC 


COAL BURNER 
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foreign theories has shown itself 
most conspicuously in the so-called 
social legislation of the last genera- 
tion which has culminated in the 
Social Security Act. The formula to 
which it traces is the latest fad in 
European incantations, “collectiv- 
ism.” This formula, when one inspects 
it closely, turns out to have concealed 
in it the oldest implement for oppres- 
sion—despotism under a new name. 
For this “collectivism’”’ requires that 
society should be compressed into a 
single organization. Now any organ- 
ization requires control by leaders. 
A single organization involves, there- 
fore, entrusting the power to a single 
group of leaders, with no rivals, no 


| alternatives, no division. This con- 


centration of all power in govern- 
ment—the one agency which retains 
the right to use force—is a return to 
the primitive. 


Less work and more waste 


IN OTHER respects evaluations of 
this formula are more speculative. 
But, judging by experience, we are 
led to have grave doubts that it will 
bring about the millennium. For, 
when no one needs to be self-support- 
ing, is it likely that, in the long run, 
any one will be? Experience also sug- 
gests that, out of this smaller stream 
of wealth, newly created, a constantly 
greater share would stick to the fin- 
gers of those who have the power, the 
political administrators. Finally we 
may be sure that, since there would 
be no test of success or failure, a con- 
stantly greater proportion of savings 
would be wasted in futile ventures 
and useless capital expenditures. 

These few citations of some of the 
foreign influences upon our national 
career to date paint the picture in too 
sharp a contrast. Not all of our native 
originations have been good, nor all 
of our foreign borrowings bad. Never- 
theless, a careful study and appraisal 
leads me to conclude that we are 
warranted in attributing our major 
national successes to the energy and 
common sense of the native American 
stock, reinforced by many true “con- 
verts” from other countries. They 
have erected a new, a different and, 
in many respects, an improved civil- 
ization upon this continent. They 
have carefully adapted themselves to 
our peculiar situation and have taken 
full advantage of our favorable con- 
ditions. They have worked with pa- 
tience and perseverance and without 
false illusions. 

They have, above all, built practi- 
cally rather than according to a 
theory. In spite of the excellent re- 
sults which have been obtained by its 
use, we are now being coaxed to fore- 
go this well-tried and very American 
method of procedure and to adopt, 


in its place, the undemonstrated the- 
ories and the renovated antiques of 
a declining and despairing Europe. 
And, for some time past, this coaxing 
has been increasingly effective in 
diverting our development from the 
old channel, however unconscious we 
may have been of that fact. At long 
last, however, the fundamental ques- 
tion before this generation has now 
become clear cut. Shall we follow 
Europe or resume the American way ? 


Independence from foreign ideas 


A CENTURY and a half ago our first 
great national issue arose. It was de- 
cided when we declared and then se- 
cured our political independence and 
began our career as a new nation. 
This enterprise was undertaken be- 
cause of the firm convictions of an 
aggressive but small minority who 
aroused the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen and, against the opposi- 
tion of a great party of “loyalists,” 
carried it to a successful conclusion. 
Today, again, the issue is independ- 
ence—this time moral rather than 
political; again there are among us 
many “loyalists’”—this time render- 
ing their allegiance to foreign social 
philosophies rather than govern- 
ments; again the leadership must be 
undertaken by a minority and the 
majority must be aroused to make 
the decision; again we require a clear 
declaration of the principles upon 
which our enterprise has been and is 
to be conducted. It is time for a sec- 
ond Declaration of Independence. It 
is time for us to shake off the domi- 
nation of foreign ideas, and to resume 
our own methods and our own goals 
—our old way of working out and 
thinking out our problems and our 
old social philosophy. 

To return to that philosophy is not 
reactionary. For to it we largely owe 
such progress as we have made to 
date. Moreover, that philosophy does 
not define a condition; rather it de- 
fines a direction of movement. The 
American way is a way that is always 
new because it leads neither to the 
“right” nor to the “left” but forward. 


EpitTor’s Note: The author has developed 
his thesis at full length in his book 
“America’s Destiny” published by Whit- 
tlesey House, N. Y. It is his reasoned 
belief that the foundation source of 
American social progress may best be 
described as an inclination toward the 
leveling up of society. This tendency, he 
believes, is the native answer to the cur- 
rent and widespread European programs 
for leveling society down. Such a force 
he regards as a new kind of equalitarian- 
ism with no savor of paternalism. It does 
not restrain those who have made their 
fortunes; it only permits others to suc- 
ceed also, but it “is a sharp contrast to 
the spirit which has pervaded older hu- 
man societies, where the tacit but unani- 
mous desire of those on top has been to 
keep the underdog under.” 
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These are the Clients of LORD & ‘THOMAS 


During our 63 years in advertising it has been our privilege to serve almost every 
field of American industry. As a result of the wide range of our associations, we like 
to think of ourselves as a “Clearing House of Business and Advertising Experience.” 


TOBACCO 


American Tobacco Company 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 


DRUG AND BEAUTY 
PRODUCTS 
Kleenex, Kotex, Quest 


The Pepsodent Company 
Tooth Paste, Tooth Powder, 
Antiseptic Mouth Wash, 

Junis Facial Cream, etc. 


Barbara Gould, Ltd. 


Beauty Preparations 


Bourjois, Inc. 
Evening in Paris 
and other Cosmetic Lines 


Chanel, Inc. 
Perfumes and Powders 


Lavena Corp. 
Oatmeal Facial 


Luxor Toiletries, Soap Products 


Pinaud, Inc. 
Cosmetics and Toilet Articles 


TRANSPORTATION 
Dollar S. S. Lines 


Dollar and American Mail S. S. Lines 


International Mercantile 
Marine Co. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., 
United States Lines, 
American Merchant Lines, 
American Pioneer Line, Cruises 


Munson Steamship Lines 
South American Steamship Service 
and Cruises 


New York Central System 
“The Twentieth Century Limited” 
and other Railroad Service 

Southern Pacific Company 


Railroad Service 


MEDIA 
The Comic Weekly 


Sunday Comic Supplement of 
Hearst Newspapers 


National Broadcasting Company 
NBC Artists Bureau, 
NBC Broadcasting Facilities 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS AND RADIO 


Frigidaire Corporation 
Household and Commercial Refrigeratcrs 
and Air-Conditioning 


Radio Corporation of America 


RCA Manufacturing Company 
RCA Victor Radios, RCA Tubes, RCA 
Victor Phonographs and Records, and 
RCA Victor Radio Equipment 

RCA Communications, Inc. 
Radio Messages 


The Radiomarine Corporation 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Premier Vacuum Cleaners 
The Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Co., Inc. 


Storage Batteries 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Commonwealth Edison Co, 
Electricity and Electric Shops 


The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. 

Gas, Gas Heat, and Gas Appliances 
Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois 

Gas, Electricity and Appliances 


Western United Gas and Electric 
Company 
Gas, Electricity and Appliances 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Associated Oil Company 
Associated, Cycol, Flying A and 
Burntbrite Petroleum Products, and 
Smiling Associated Stations 


Cities Service Company 
Cities Service, Koolmotor and Loreco 
Gasolenes and Motor Oils, Trojan Lubri- 
cants and Power Prover Service 

Union Oil Company of 

California 
76 Gasoline, Triton Motor Oil, Stop-Wear 
Lubrication, various Lubricants and 
Specialties 


MOTION PICTURES 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. 
Paramount Pictures and Theatres 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
Radio Pictures and RKO Theatres 


FOODS AND BEVERAGES 


Armour and Company 
Meats and By-products 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 
Sunkist Citrus Fruits and 
Exchange By-products 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Malted Milk and Malted Milk Tablets 


Quaker Oats Company 
Quaker Oats, Mothers Oats, 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 


Schenley Products Company 
Golden Wedding, Old Quaker, Cream of 
Kentucky, Wilken Family, Old Schenley 
and other American Whiskies, an: Liquors 


Schenley Import Corp. 


Imported Wines and Spirits 


Adohr Milk Farms 


Dairy Products 


Beatrice Creamery Company 
Meadow Gold Butter, Ice Cream, 
Milk and Cheese 


Calavo Growers of California 
Calavos (California Avocados) 


California Fruit Exchange 
Blue Anchor Fresh Fruits 


California Olive Association 
Ripe Olives 

Golden Nuggett Sweets, Inc. 
Quick Fudge— (Powder for 
Fudge and Frostings) 

Jell-W ell Dessert Company 
Gelatine and Jiffy-Lou (Pudding Dessert) 

Lindsay Ripe Olive Company 
Ripe Olives 

M.J.B. Company 
M.J.B. Coffee, Rice and Tree Tea 


Nestlé’s Milk Products, Inc. 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk 


Rainier Brewing Company 
Beer and Ale 


Sparklets, Inc. 
Syphons and Refill Bulbs 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association 
Raisins 


COMMUNITY, HOTELS, RESORTS 


All-Year Club of Southern 


California 
A non-profit community organization 
developing tourist travel to Southern 
California 


Californians, Inc. 
A non-profit community organization 
developing tourist travel to San 
Francisco and Northern California 


Del Monte Properties 


Hotel and Resort 


Palmer House, Chicago 
Hotel 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


American Brass Co. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


Delco Appliance Corporation 
Delco Heat 


Indiana Limestone Co. 


Limestone for Building Construction 


New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Coaster Brakes, Ball Bearings and 
Transitorq 


United States Gypsum Co. 
Building Materials 


CLOTHING 


Hat Corporation of America 
Dobbs, John Cavanagh, 
Berg and Knapp Felt Hats 


Rubens & Marble Co. 


Infants’ Garments 


BANKING AND 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York 


Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 


First National Bank of Chicago 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Note: The above list does not include many other clients, American and foreign, served by our Canadian and European offices. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest. 





To a fi 


executive 
with an 
open mind 


and a flair for discovering prof- 
itable details in his business 


You probably never laid a floor 
or roof yourself and never will. 
You have people to attend to 
that. But the cost, permanence 
and other features of plant con- 
struction are very definitely in- 
teresting to you. You want to be 
sure that your organization 
knows of any structural material 
that offers advantages. 

GYPSTEEL PLANK* for 
floors and roof decks has a back- 
ground of years in the architec- 
tural and building fields. Millions 
of feet are in use in some of the 
country’s large plants and insti- 
tutions. Ease of handling, great 
adaptability, low cost and rela- 
tive permanence make it an ideal 
material for any job, large or 
small, where fire-safe construc- 
tion is called for. 

It will pay you to acquaint 
your organization with GYP- 
STEEL PLANK. Our illustrated 
book will serve that purpose. 
May we place a copy in your 
hands without the slightest obli- 
gation? Glance through it and 
pass it on to the maintenance, 
construction departments or to 
others who would be interested. 
They’ll thank you and you'll 
thank us. 

GYPSTEEL PLANK IS a complete struc- 
tural unit shaped like lumber. Made 
of extra dense, nailable gypsum. All 
four sides are bound with galvanized 
copper-bearing steel tongues and grooves 
which lock to form a strong, continuous 
I-BEAM. Center is reinforced with steel 


wire mesh. Vermin-proof, termite-proof, 
PLANK will not shrink or warp. 


GYPSTEEL 
PLANK 


*The term PLANK as applied to 
cementitious building products is a 
registered trademark of the American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
| vors are involved, such as vanilla, for 
| photographic chemicals, for many in- 
secticides and germicides, and for a 
| part at least of the ever-lengthening 
| list of synthetic resins and plastics. 
Coal-tar chemistry affords the best 
| example of how science can separate, 
| from an unpromising crude, elements 
| which become starting points in ela- 
| borate technology. They have offered 
| the perfect answer to what a country 
can do, and yet the possibilities are 
far from exhausted. 





The field of nitrogen 


CLOSELY associated are such feats 
as producing fixed nitrogen from the 
atmosphere in the form of ammonia. 
More than that, this field of investiga- 
tion has given rise to a number of 
other lines of research in high pres- 
sure, high temperature technic. These 
have brought us methyl or wood alco- 
hol from carbon monoxide and hydro- 
| gen, ethyl or grain alcohol synthe- 
| sized from ethylene, one of the gases 
'derived cheaply and in abundance 
from petroleum, and opened the way 
to higher alcohols and other com- 
pounds of industrial importance, not 
to mention a great variety of unusual 
solvents. 

In fact, the fixation of nitrogen has 
become so important as to lead to the 
erection of many plants with a world 
production far exceeding normal 
needs, but nevertheless regarded as 
vital to national defense and conse- 
quently a necessary adjunct to home 
equipment. 

In Germany the hydrogenation of 
| coal for the production of petroleum- 
like bodies such as gasoline, lubri- 
cants, and paraffin, is regarded as a 
commercial success and similar meth- 
ods are now being practiced in Great 
Britain, largely as a factor in national 
defense and independence. This same 
line of research has been applied to 
our petroleum. The extensive devel- 
opment of rayon in many countries 
gives a large measure of independence 
from natural silk, and chemical fibers 
made by somewhat similar processes 
have given rise to artificial wool in 
Italy, to a substitute for cotton in 
Germany, to artificial horsehair and 
products like Cellophane and Visking 
sausage casings which, to a degree, 
were modifications of the process. 

Further work on cellulose has pro- 
duced at least one balloon fabric 
where a selected textile is coated and 
impregnated with a solution of cellu- 
lose and rubber latex. 

Another variation has given us a 





What Would Sanctions Mean to Us? 


variety of coatings like Duco for 
metals and other surfaces, bringing 
some independence of fossil gums, 
shellac, and similar raw materials 
found only in tropical countries. 


Synthetic products would help 


FOR many years Japan, thanks to 
the camphor trees of Formosa, en- 
joyed a natural monopoly. Then came 
synthetic camphor made from tur- 
pentine. 

The Far East continues to supply 
the world with rubber. Although it is 
too much to claim that synthetic 
products have broken the monopoly 
enjoyed by the producers of natural 
rubber, they do offer dependable 
ways out, should we face a shortage 
in imports. 

In any discussion of strategic raw 
materials, abrasives must be con- 
sidered because grinding is an im- 
portant step in manufacturing pro- 
cesses involving metal. Tungsten is 
perhaps the most prominent modern 
tool cutting material, though tanta- 
lum is also used. But tungsten is im- 
ported, so far as the United States is 
concerned, and its shortage might be 
serious. 

However, 1934 saw a new abrasive 
developed, the hardest compound so 
far synthesized by man, and pro- 
duced from such abundant raw ma- 
terials as borax and carbon. The 
compound is boron carbide and, un- 
der a trade name, is being commer- 
cially offered. 


Changes may be made in wants 


FROM these examples, it appears 
that a nation can do much if it decides 
to increase its independence of out- 
side raw materials. We have not even 
discussed the possibility of changes in 
ways of living which could be made 
if necessary, nor the extent to which 
the basic economy of a country might 
be altered to meet a dearth of raw 
materials. We have considered only 
how science can come to the rescue, 
including in that definition the natu- 
ral, physical, and biological sciences 
and leaving untouched the part that 
the social sciences and the humanities 
might play. 

Whether any country is wise to 
pursue such a course is another mat- 
cer. 

It would still seem that the world, 
rather than a country, should be re- 
garded as the source of raw materials, 
as well as the market for finished 
products. 
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I Rise 
to Nominate... 


(Continued from page 24) 
tional thousand dollars. But what, 
you may ask, about those who are 
between the ages of 21 and 50? Fel- 
low delegates, my candidate has not 





forgotten. He waits only to hear what | 


others may promise, that he may | 
promise even more. [A demonstra- | 
tion lasting six minutes. The chair- | 
man warned that, if the speaker was | 


not permitted to proceed, the galleries | 


would be cleared. | 


And, moreover, he pledges himself | 


not to be bound by any platform this 
party may adopt or any pre-election 
statements it may seem necessary for 
him to make. He’s nobody’s fool. 


Moreover, in further preparation | 
for this high office, my candidate has — 


prepared biting phrases with which 
to brand those who believe that a 
workout is better than a hand-ont. If 
he is elected, woe to the selfish inter- 
ests which believe that this country’s 
rise to world leadership was not ac- 
complished by the use of card tricks, 
mirrors, and wishing bones. Woe to 
those who still declare that no magic 
formula can replace honest sweat on 
the farm, in the shop, or in the office. 

And furthermore, my friends, my 
candidate has a radio personality 


which makes Rudy Vallée sound like | 


a cat fight in a sawmill. 


Given 15 minutes on the floor of 


this chamber, he could prove con- 
clusively to this august assembly that 
two and two is not necessarily four 
if the best interests of the party re- 
quire it to be five. He could prove that 
in this New Age the old copy-book 
maxims, ‘Haste makes waste,” “A 
penny saved is a penny earned” were 
merely the propaganda of the selfish. 

He would teach you that the law 
of supply and demand must be re- 
pealed, even if it requires a Constitu- 


tional Amendment, to the end that | 


production may be decreased and 
prices to the consumer lowered. 

He would convince you that radio 
entertainment is superior to states- 
manship, that pulling rabbits out of a 
hat is the way to pull the country out 
of depression. 

[Cries of “Who is he?” “He’s the 
man for us.” “54-40 or Fight” and 
“Waco.” | 

And so, my friends, I place before 
this convention the name of 

[ Unfortunately, the official report- 
er missed the name of the candidate 
which was drowned out by cries of 
“Second the nomination,’ “Atta 
boy,” “Down in front,’ and shouts of 
“Aye” as the nomination was made 
unanimous. | 
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‘The lrend [o Dictaphone 
™ Sweeps Onell 


NEVER has interest in Dictaphone run so 
high as it does today. Businesses of every 
sort and size are turning to this modern 
dictating instrument—simply because it 
gets things done so quickly, smoothly, 
accurately and conveniently. 

Actual handling of correspondence is 
only the firstof a long listof Dictaphone’s 
benefits. All day long, it lets men and 


w 


Exclusive Nuphonic reproduction 
of the improved Dictaphone dupli- 
cates the human voice almost 
perfectly 








their secretaries work, independent of 
each other’s time and convenience. Try 
out Dictaphone in your cffice. 

A working demonstration costs you 
nothing. Just ask the Dictaphone office 
nearest you to call on you. Meanwhile, 
the coupon below brings you a mighty 
interesting booklet without cost— 


“What is An Office Anyway?” 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphene Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


Some Companies that have 
recently swung to Dictaphone 
S H Clausen & Co., Minneapolis 
National Broadcasting Company, N. Y.C. 


Farnham Stationery & School Supply Co., 
Minneapolis 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto 

[] I wantto see your representative. ‘ : 
Please send my copy of ““What is An Office Anyway ?”’ 


3 , INAGIE inc.cnc= sss 
Thorp Bros. Incorporated, Minneapolis 
Book of the Month Club, Inc., N Y. C. Company........-.-- : 
Workman’s Compensation Rating Bureau, 
Indianapolis Address....---- 
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The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
solves several shipping problems with efficient, 
economical KIMPAK. Read below. 


Kim 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 





pak 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


protects against shipping damage 


@The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, rely on KIMPAK for maximum shipping 
protection. KIMPAK guards against breakage. 

It meets all postal regulations for an absor- 
bent packing material. It absorbs 16 times its 
weightin moisture, is cleaner, lighterin weight, 


and insulative as well... protecting liquids 
from freezing. 

There are scores of different uses for KIM- 
PAK. Learn what KIMPAK can do for you. 
Send for FREE portfolio of samples today. Ad- 
dress nearest sales office on your letterhead. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Sales Offices: 8S, Michigan Ave.,Chicago 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 510 W. Sixth St.,Los Angeles 








The Artists 


Loren Barton 

Thomas Benton 

Alex Blum 

George Elmer 
Browne 

Alice Standish 
Buell 


Philip Cheney 
John Costigan 
John Steuart 
Curry 
: - " Lewis Daniel 
<< | Adolph Dehn 
“ Christian Dull 
Don Freeman 





“Channel Buoy,’’ by Gordon Grant 
A New, Money-Saving Way 
to Buy the Finest Original 


ETCHINGS 


BY AMERICA’S FOREMOST ARTISTS 


HE forty eminent mem- | Gordon Grant 

bers of Associated Ameri- | J. Knowles Hare 
can Artists listed here are now | william Heaslip 
collaborating in a new program | albert Heckman 
to stimulate interest in fine art | 7ypin Hofman 
ownership. Genuine original | Andrew Karoly 
etchings, executed and signed | Robert vies 
by these artists, regularly sell | x RL " 
at $18 to $36. Under this new | We eee 
plan you may have them for | 2¥ivé Lucioni 
only $5 each—strictly limited | Margaret Manuel 
editions, perfect in every re- | Js. Margulies 
spect, signed, ready for fram- Ira Moskowitz 
ing or for collector’s portfolio. | Jerome Myers 
Five have been included among | Frank Nankivell 
Prize-Winning Etchings of the | H. A. Oberteuffer 
Year. We will at any time buy | Frederick Owen 
back any etching in good con-| Roselle Osk 
dition, and pay at Icast the $5 | Henry Pitz 
you paid for it. Chauncey Ryder 

FREE CATALOGUE Margery Ryerson 

, Send + presage See ai Y. E. Soderberg 
ng costs of Free Catalogue illus- y 
seater photographically the marine, Ge ity shore sd 
landscape, sporting, nature, char- | Louis Szanto 
acter-study etchings now available. | Clara Tice 
“oy Pbapetead a =f ante C. Jac. Young 
artist's career and awards. > ply . 
limited. Address: mpp'y | Henry Ziegler 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Studio 132, 366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















FIRE EAT into YOUR PROFITS 
fom BETTER BUSINESS 


EVERY business man knows that the destruc- 
tion of insured property caused by fire 
represents only a part of the loss. The loss 
of sales and time and the disruption of the 
business are quite as serious. That is why 
almost every business of any size supple- 
ments its insurance with watchmen. 

QUITE as important as the watchman is the 
system that checks his rounds, and more 
than 50,000 business men have decided 
that Detex Watchclock Systems best meet 
their requirements. 

ASK Detex to supply information on a 
thoroughly modern system that will fit your 
present needs. 


| DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 








4153 RavenswoodAve.,Chicago,||I. 
29 Beach Street, Boston 






80 Varick Streei, New York 
NB-2 Room 800,116 Marietta St., Atlanta 





Prodigal Fathers 
By J. L. SOWERS 


On A recent business-seeking trip 
that took me over several miles of 
typical and glorious mid-western 
country, I came up behind an old 
rusty 1927 model automobile driven 
by an elderly man. With him was a 
woman of similar age. Over the rear 
license tag was another metal tag of 
about the same size—on it these 
words: 

“Financial Freedom—Back the 
1936 Townsend Plan.” 

In the rear window was a sticker: 

“Old Age Revolving Pensions.” 

Across the front of a building in 
the next town a great banner waved 
“Welcome to Big Townsend Meeting 
Tonight.” 

I stopped and chatted with some 
people. I went on to the next town, 
and stopped again. I visited some 
farm homes. The theme was “Town- 
send.” The order of the day, among 
the elders, was to sign the “petition” 
as they called it. Their hopes were 
high, their expectations beyond be- 
lief. There were 21 Townsend clubs in 
that one county. 

Gold in the Yukon... yellow gold 
... come and get it... it’s waiting 
for you! ..... 

Only this time it is not the stout 
and strong, the hale and hearty, the 
youth and flower of the nation who 
are going after it. And it isn’t ex- 
actly the Yukon brand of yellow 
metal. It is, at the best, “paper” 
wealth—and those who seek it are 
the elders of the land. 

I settled down to the mere routine 
of “making a call’ and attempting to 
get some business. What I got was a 
good idea of what the younger man in 
business thinks about all this finan- 
cial freedom for the frail and feeble, 
the aged and ailing. 

Said the first young man, “I be- 
lieve in some sort of social security 
for the old folks and for those who 
need it. But I do not go in for this 
big pension stuff—especially when I 
am going to foot the bill the next 20 
years.” 

Another young man said, “I am 
against my own father in this issue. 
He can come and stay with me, eat 
at my table, live with my family. Or 
I will give him whatever aid I can, 
such as it may be, but if he and moth- 
er can get $200 a month each they 
can help me out!” 

In a hardware store another young 
man in hunting garb was buying 
some shells. 

“Dad said he used to kill 300 ducks 
in three days,” he complained. “Now 
I can have ten—if I can find that 
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many. And yet they want us (motion- 
ing to a young group standing about ) 
to give them $50 a week. Why, grand- 
father has told me of killing a buffalo 
just for the tongue.” 

“Who sent me to war before I could 
even vote?” protested another. 

Who devastated our forests? Who 
polluted our streams? Who destroyed 
our once abundant supply of game? 
Who created this great industrial 
civilization that has almost crashed 
about our ears? Who were done out 
of their money in a stock market of 
their own making and by men of 
their own age? .. . Numerous such 
simple, honest questions boomed in 
many a town and village, as well as 
in the metropolitan centers. 


Reasonable help will be given 


THE sons do not object to giving, 
willingly, the aid that the aged and 
ailing should have. Strike this sub- 
ject and you strike a responsive 
chord—a chord very close to their 
hearts. But, carry it farther and you 
get discord. 

Carry the inquiry on into the homes 
of the folk who hope to benefit from 
the plan and you will find all sorts of 
odd schemes for spending the money. 

Not a few are planning to assist 
their own married children—buying 
things for them, passing on under 
some guise or other any sum they 
may not need themselves. Consider 
the possibilities of this course. 

For instance, if the elders passed 
on to their children and grandchil- 
dren any funds received from the 
Townsend plan in actual practice, it 
would be just another “revolving” 
pension—Government to elders, eld- 
ers to children, children to Govern- 
ment, Government back to elders, and 
so ’round and ’round the Mulberry 
bush! And, by the time it got around 
the circle, none of the Townsendites 
seem to have figured any depreciation 
on the original sum. 

The young business man’s attitude 
is far different from that of the older 
man who has, in the main, already 
made his fortune or established his 
business. At the best, the older man 
will be around, actively, for ten years. 
The young business man faces an era 
of from 20 to 30 years any way he 
can figure it. He thinks fortunes are 
not going to be made so quickly and 
easily as they once were. He knows 
the world is different from what it 
was when his father started in busi- 
ness. He knows there are many ills— 
social, economic and political—that 
need attention. He is, if honest con- 
versations are any indication, ready 
to meet and wrestle with them. But 
$200 a month pension to all his elders 
is a stickler. Are our fathers Prodigal 
Fathers ? Have they squandered their 
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You can MD 600 


“the SUN 


cl A great editor once called Georgia 
“The Sun Parlor of the Nation.” 
And what a Leisure Land it is! From 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the 
north of the state, to the “Golden 
Isles” off its southern coast, Georgia 
has scores of sunny, hospitable 
places where you can live comfort- 
ably on $100 a month. Among them 
are Augusta and Macon; the en- 
terprising city of Atlanta, high 
above sea level; and Brunswick, 
with its glorious beaches and 
world-famous fish and game. 





Why not plan to give up work 
some day and live in such a Leisure 
Land? When that time comes you 
may prefer some other part of the 
country—or your own home town 
—but by starting a Northwestern 
Mutual Retirement Plan now, you 
can count on an income of $100 a 
month, or more, when you are 55 
or older. In the meanwhile, if you 


ON $100 A MONTH q 






$ 






PARL OR of the 


NA7zON” 


have dependents, your life is also 
insured for their protection. 


Many menwill never reachLeisure 
Land because they do not start 
in time. There’s always an excuse 
for delay. Why not make up 
YOUR MIND that you will let noth- 
ing stand in your way? Investigate 
the Northwestern Mutual Retire- 
ment Plan at once, while you still 
have the good health to secure it. 


Write for the 
“Wonder Spots” Book 


A 32-page booklet, describing and 
illustrating many wonder spots of 
America, where you can live com- 
fortably on $100 a month. 


THE THRIFTY WAY TO 
ane 
eisure L iil 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please mail ‘Wonder Spots”’ booklet. 


Mutu al Name (Print)............... by A RAY Se CORN RI ema 
.  waceaiel ae : Se a Ry cea OnE aS Bo ee ee re 
Mm LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY —— 
& Cs S| Se aE EE MONO cients DGC orcas: 
© (4 Mion Dollar &ilate — 55 





a... alll 


How much income can | have at age 60 if | 
lay aside $cc, a month? 65 


NB-2-36 








The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection of 
more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 
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Help 
yourself 


Salad Bowl 


SomewHe_ne on Southern Pacific’s 16,000 
miles of line, lettuce, tomatoes and 
other vegetables are always ripening. If 
we can’t get them in California, we get 
them in Arizona, Mexico, or the south- 
ern states, 

In December as well as in June, guests 
of our dining cars enjoy the famous 
Salad Bowl, and as many helpings as 
they wish. (The Casserole is another 
popular “Help yourself” dish.) 

“Help yourself” typifies the western 
hospitality of the west’s largest railroad. 
Next time you travel west, enjoy the 
luxury of Southern Pacifie’s air-condi- 
tioned trains and the delicious, inexpen- 
sive “Meals Select” served in all South- 
ern Pacifie dining cars. 

















THESE TRAINS ARE COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED |~ 
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Southern Pacific 


For information and literature about a 
trip west, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
NB-2, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. | 
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substance, wasted untold resources in 
a land of plenty, and are they now 
trying to turn a smooth cheek to the 
issue, and by sheer force of numbers 
put themselves on somebody’s pay 
roll for what many young men today 
would consider a good salary—and 


| let the future take care of itself? Or 


are they just being swept off their 
feet by clever orators and organ- 
izers? 

The young man in business thinks 


'all or many of these things. Will 


these Prodigal Fathers ask for bread 
and receive a stone? No! But they 
will not get what they are asking 
for, to the point of disrupting that 
great American institution called 
“family.”’ Ask the young man in bus- 
iness who will be paying tomorrow’s 
pay rolls and taxes! He wishes de- 
voutly to honor his father and moth- 
er. He will give bread and shelter and 
love and care—but not an exorbitant 
pension based on a compulsory spend- 
ing spree! 





Research—Yeast of Rusiness 


By HERBERT V. KOHLER 


Executive Vice President, Kohler Co. 


Our American economy depends 


upon private initiative for its ad- 


vancement. 


A planned economy, by definition, 


does away with private initiative, 


substituting imposed rules. This 
works tolerably well in fields such as 


| the postal service, where routine is 


important; but it does not make for 
development. 

It is true that progress occurs from 
time to time in certain fields of gov- 
ernment operation; but it is almost 
invariably by adoption—often reluc- 
tant adoption—of ideas and facilities 
which, except for private initiative, 
would never have existed. Govern- 
ment established air mail; private in- 
itiative, however, invented and im- 
proved the airplane, modern flying 
technique and equipment. The mili- 
tary services have highly advanced 
means of transport and communica- 
tion; but how many of these ad- 
vances—turbines, gas engines, wire- 
less—were originated by Govern- 
ment? 


Business free to develop 


“FIVE-SIXTHS of all the wheels that 
turn on this earth are in the United 
States,” W. J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company, has said. It is no 
mere coincidence that in the United 
States private initiative, before the 
New Deal, was least fettered, and 
that here the average man has lived 
more comfortably than the well-to- 
do in most other countries. 

We know that Government did not 
set many of those wheels going. More 
to the point, Government never would 
or could set them going; because it 
would lack the initiative and, under 
a planned economy, it would prevent 
the individual from having the in- 
centive. 

The New Deal, except where 


checked, as by the Supreme Court, 
is moving rapidly toward such a 
“planned economy.” In view of what 
has been done to agriculture, the 
meddling in the industrial field, and 
such government-in-business projects 
as the TVA, the trend is unmistak- 
able. Moreover, one measure of regi- 
mentation almost compels another, 
as when cotton control and wheat 
control resulted in passage of a 
measure for potato control. 

There is more than suspicion that 
some of the New Dealers do not want 
the American system to function suc- 
cessfully. Shorn of the power of in- 
itiative, it cannot so function. To 
paraphrase Lincoln, this nation can- 
not live half regimented and half free. 

It is pertinent to make a compari- 
son between the New Deal procedure 
and scientific research. The New 
Deal has invited such comparison by 
parading its “experimentation,” its 
“vardsticks” and “blue prints,” its 
professed purpose of putting eco- 
nomic activities on a controlled, ‘‘sci- 
entific’ basis. 

The scientist sets a definite ob- 
jective. The New Deal at any given 
time professes to have cbjectives; 
but they are shifting objectives. And 
the results of many of the experi- 
ments tend to nullify each other. 
Examples are numerous—paying 
bounties to take land out of produc- 
tion while carrying on projects to 
reclaim more land; paying the farm- 
er bounties which boost the worker’s 
cost of living, and at the same time 
trying to adjust the worker’s hours 
and wages with the inevitable result 
that whatever the farmer buys costs 
him more. 

Such conflicts and confusions the 
scientist avoids by setting himself 
relatively simple objectives and deal- 
ing with only one variable at a time. 
The New Deal seems to have nothing 
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but variables. With many experi- 
ments going on simultaneously, natu- 
rally it is impossible to check the 
results and see, with any certainty, 
what factors have produced them. 

The scientist studies the foresee- 
able factors. The New Deal, by con- 
trast, settles people in Matanuska, 
where they will be handicapped in 
marketing their products. Subsis- 
tence farmers, who supposedly are to 
rely upon industrial employment for 
a large part of their income, are put 
where there are few industries, or 
none, capable of providing them jobs. 
The New Deal takes acreage out of 
production of one crop, and then finds 
that the land is being used to grow 
other crops. 

The scientist recognizes facts. Un- 
der the’ New Deal planned econ- 
omy, facts not only are blinked, but 
are deliberately misrepresented or 
glossed over by propaganda. The in- 
formation and arguments offered the 
farmers in the recent corn-hog elec- 
tion were wholly one-sided. How 
much information was given them 
about the destruction of their export 
market, and the menacing increase in 
imports of foodstuffs and other agri- 
cultural products? 

Propaganda of this sort is the 
death ray of independent thinking 
and initiative. It is so intended. Its 


purpose is not to deal with facts, but | 
to suppress them and to suppress | 
criticism. This is a fundamental de- | 
fect of all government planned econ- | 
omy. Moreover, it is seemingly an in- 


herent defect. 


Cutting down production 


THAT government “economic plan- | 
ning” is actually uneconomic and | 
paralyzes initiative is clearly appar- | 


ent in the agricultural field. In the 


face of the fact that national income | 


results only from production, the 
New Deal restricts production, yet is 
content that farmers in undiminished 


numbers remain on the land, sub- | 


sidized at the expense of all consum- 


ers. It even settles more people on | 
land to raise produce for their own | 


use and for the market. It takes the 
public stand, at election time, that 
the farmer’s nroblem is not to be 


solved by destroying his foreign mar- | 
kets, but then prozeeds not only to | 


destroy them but to create a condi- 
tion where foreign farm products 
have to be imported. 

The New Dealers are wide open to 
censure: 

First, because they have tried to 
apply a type of planning in fields 
where it cannot work without de- 
stroying our American economy; 

Second, because this planning has 
been badly done and is itself planless, 
haphazard, and self-nullifying. 
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“YOU 


“Decibels” is the engineer's 
name for noise units. And 
what stingy people our engi- 
neers are, with their decibel 
allowance for R&M motors— 
used on the best electrical 
appliances for homes, offices, 
stores and factories! 

Year after year, these un- 
cannily quiet motors breeze 
along. They make good appli- 


f 
ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. | 
Springfield, Ohio : 





FANS e MOTORS e 











DECIBELS ARE DOWN" 


Robbins & Myers 


Founded 1878 
» ~~ 

A ) The Robbins & Myers Co., Ltd. 
4 Brantford, Ont. 


HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 





ances better. Remember, the 
motor is the heart of any ap- 
pliance. Look for the R&M 
sign when you buy. 

To Manufacturers: ,R&M 
engineers can place at your 
service a unique experience 
in quieting motor noises — 
and in building special mo- 
tors to meet the most difficult 
requirements. 











Supply the 
BRITISH and EMPIRE 
MARKETS 


from a branch factory in 


LANCASHIRE 


BRITAIN’S LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 
Interested American Concerns are cordially 
invited to communicate in confidence with: 
J. BENNETT STOREY, General Manager, 
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Ship Canal House, King Street 
Manchester 2. 


or the Travel and Industrial Development 
Association of Great Britain & Ireland, 1, 
Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1I., 28 Avenue 


des Champs Elysées, Paris and British Em- 

















pire Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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Show your plant to your customers and prospects—it 
has a story to tell...Your plant is a symbol 
of your progress, a visible measure of your success 
and capacity to serve... A drawn Bird's-eye View 
will show it spread out in impressive panorama, 





revealing every unit and detail; while omitting any 
undesirable features .. . Your plant can be drawn to 
make an attractive showing for your advertising, 
no matter what its size, appearance or location 
+ « © Write today for estimate and full details. 


WALTER WEISNER STUDIO, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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REPUBLIC 


* * * * offers you 
a complete service on 
the choice and appli- 
cations of mechanical 
rubber products for 
industrial, municipal 
and domestic 
purposes. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


IN POLICY, PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 
Order Republic Rubber Products 


From Your Distributor 
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While our American economy has 
its faults, it has in contrast to 
“planned economy,” this cardinal 
virtue, that it is not static, but dy- 
namic. Its purpose has been to en- 
courage initiative in constructive 
directions and to curb it when it was 
being wrongfully exercised. 

Actually the most serious com- 
plaint against our American econ- 
omy is that it has been so dynamic, 
and has progressed so rapidly as to 
make it difficult and painful at times 
to adjust ourselves socially to the 
changes that have taken place. One 
of these difficulties has been techno- 
logical unemployment. There would 
be unanimous agreement that the 
suffering which the industrial revolu- 


| tion occasioned a hundred years ago, 





particularly in England, should not 
be allowed to repeat itself in our own 
country and time. That is no argu- 
ment, however, for regimentation of 
industry. In fact, free industry offers 
the one means of solving the problem 
in the long run. 


Workers have bettered themselves 


IN 60 years of our greatest mechani- 


| zation, up to 1930, the gainfully em- 





ployed increased from not quite 31 
per cent to more than 39 per cent of 
the population of this country. Mean- 
while, the share of national income 
going to workers and swelling their 


| purchasing power has been steadily 


on the increase. At the same time, 


| growing efficiency in production has 


brought within the means of the 
average person goods and services, 


| scarcely dreamed of a generation or 
| two ago, for making work easier and | 


life more interesting and secure. 
In other words, while there is re- 


| search in creating labor-displacing 
| equipment, there is vastly more re- 





| search resulting in products which 


both benefit the consumer and make 
jobs for increasing numbers of people. 

A planned economy quite possibly 
would rid this country of growing 
pains—by halting growth; but it is 


to be feared that it would result in | sieade senittiilin 


pains of privation much more seri- | 


ous—and permanent. 








| 
| 


Outstanding at the present moment | 


is the recovery that is taking place 
in the motor car field, with resultant 
benefits to other lines of business. 
This recovery is attributable to im- 
provements in cars—-in their com- 
fort, safety and attractiveness and 
the merchandising of these improve- 
ments. 

Research supplies the yeast mak- 
ing for economic progress and, in our 
present situation, for recovery. It is 
the first line of defense against an 
uprooting of our whole system and 
a permanent depression of the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 








HAPPIEST SHAVER 


He sits in a comfortable chair, 
doesn’t even take off his coat or 
collar, smokes a cigarette and, if 
he wants, reads a book. Yet he 
is getting a QUICK, CLOSE SHAVE. 
There is NO LATHER to fuss with— 
no facial preparation whatever. 
He cannot possibly cut or hurt 
himself, for the Shaver has No 
BLADES. Plug into an electric 
socket and shave—it is as sim- 
ple as that. If no Schick Shaver 
dealer is near you to show you 
one, send $15 to Department N. 
SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 


Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


Operates on 
AC and DC 



































200,000 
REPRINTS— 


of NATION’S BUSINESS articles have been 
ordered during the past year by busi- 
ness men for re-distribution to em- 
ployees, friends and associates. 

Recent articles in demand and in 





Where Your Job Comes From 
What Workers Want to Know 
New Labels on Old Bottles 
A Country Banker's Story 
Painters’ Frolic 
What the Constitution Means to the 
Citizen 
Render Unto Caesar... 
Price, two cents each 
Reduced prices in quantitics of 1000 or more 


Write to: 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON:DC 
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Industry Looks 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


Toward Texas 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 


Tus Texas Centennial Exposition, Siecdiiice deemsten ii tie. 


culminating feature of the Texas Cen- 
tennial Year of 1936, will be held in 
Dallas from June 6 to November 29. 
Scaled to world’s fair proportions, 
the Exposition assumes an important 
position in this year’s events because 
of its social and economic signifi- 
cance, in addition to its historical 
background. 


LONDON PARIS HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1935 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
due from Banks and Bankers . . $ 620,600,525.90 
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Fifteen million dollars from four Bullion Abroad and in Transit 14,960,217.00 
sources will finance this first large Ms A a Obligations So 
exposition in the Southwest. Federal, ublic Securities . . 281,788. 
—— = ———— — a —— Reserve Bank cg 
lotte unds, while the Exposition oe P 
Corporation has obtained additional Loans and Bills Purchased 592,238,793.76 
sums from the sale of bonds to in- Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 2,112,677.12 
dividuals and business organizations. Credits Granted on Acceptances 37,352,025.40 

The site of the Exposition will be a 7, ; ‘yen Rens eg ag 
th tl nded and remodeled er Neal Estate . £ 
State of tn a grounds, which, Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. ‘ 2,990,698.74 
for the past ten years, has annually Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 7,920,513.65 
drawn an attendance of a million in 
the course of its two weeks’ run. $1,847,433,862.46 

Exposition officials, headed by LIABILITIES 
W. A. Webb, former railroad execu- i 
tive and for ten years commissioner | =. a mY Pps 
of the Australian Government’s rail- | Undivided Profits i : 7398, 411.72 
roads, estimate attendance at the Ex- | : ated : $ 267,398,411.72 
i. ns ee ea ring Dividend Payable January 2, 1936 . 2°700,000.00 
wile poe at Tiles. Weve than 50 Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
exposition palaces will be devoted to r — Accrued Taxes, ris 334, am 15,076,421.38 
various kinds of exhibits. Spe ng 

held for Investment 33,982,564.84 
Many spaces reserved 37,352.025.40 
9 ’ e 
COMMERCE and industry have sig- a on Acceptances and widens 
nified their interest in the ernienagiohent Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 2,135,441.00 
market by already reserving more | Deposits $1,485,303,641.18 ’ 
than 60 per cent of all available ex- Guteten ding ¢ cilia 28 627 521.78 
hibit space. Major automotive, foods, U ’ : 1,513,931,162.96 
communications, oil and utilities cor- ’ ’ ’ . 
porations have been signed thus far $1,847, 433,862.46 


with several leaders in the various 
fields planning their own structures. 

The general theme of the Exposi- 
tion will be historic with the intention 
of graphically depicting the develop- 
ment of Texas since 1836 when the 
Republic of Texas was founded after 
a revolt from Mexico. 

Texas became the twenty-ninth 
state of the union in 1845. The many 
buildings of the fair will interpret the 
spirit of the Southwest, blending the 
architectural designs of the primitive 
cultures of the new world with more 
ornate influences of the old. 

In addition to the commercial ex- 
hibits there will be the Texas Hall of 
State, now under construction at a 
cost of $1,200,000, and the Federal 
Building. The former will house his- 
torical relics, records and displays of 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


GEORGE G. ALLEN ...ce. Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
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Only 10 Days 
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The fastest Pacific crossing is Empress 
express. Only 10 days to Yokohama 
... by Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. It takes just 3 days more 
to go via Honolulu... by Empress of 
Japan or Empress of Canada. Em- 
press of Japan is the largest, fastest 
liner on the Pacific. 

Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, and Manila. Con- 


nect with an Empress at Honolulu if 
you sail from California ports. Orient 
fares include passage to and from 
Seattle. Low all-year round-trip fares 
... marvellous First Class, and Tourist 
Class equal to First on many other 
ships. Low-cost Third Class on all 
Empresses. All-expense tours. 

@ See YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washington, 33 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


"By Camadiian Pacific Empresses’ 











MORE BUSINESS... 
BOW WESS RAVENOUS 


Aggressive merchandising activities and improved industrial 
conditions have resulted in a greater use of electricity than 
ever before by customers of the Associated System. The av- 
erage domestic customer used 31 kilowatt hours more in the 
first ten months of 1935 than for the same period of 1934. 
Electric output increased over 6 per cent, and gas output 
over 4 per cent for this ten months period over 1934. 


Nevertheless, net revenue is less, due to increased taxes, rate 
cuts and the higher cost of doing business. Taxes have in- 
creased 65 per cent from 1930 to 1934, Operating expenses 
including fuel costs for the twelve months period ending 
October 31, 1935, were 7.4 per cent higher than the same 
period in 1934, Accounting and legal expenses necessary to 
comply with new Federal and State regulations will mean 
increased expenditures. 


To offset these drains on revenue, even more aggressive 
merchandising activities will be put into effect in 1936, 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 














Texas natural resources. The Federal 
Building will contain exhibits from 
departments of the Government. 
The Government is also erecting a 
building devoted to negro life and cul- 
ture, the first time the Negro race 
has ever received formal recognition 
at a world’s fair. There will be an art 
museum, natural history museum and 
other buildings of a similar nature. 
A large amusement area will take 
up a portion of the grounds while the 
47,000 capacity stadium will be used 
for major sports events, rallies and 


| mass meetings. 


The Exposition’s special events 
program will include addresses by 


| President Roosevelt and other na- 
| tional figures, grand opera, rodeos, 





state days and other attractions. 





The Farm's 
New Day 


(Continued from page 28) 
sumers can buy at existing prices. 
At the same time price is a prohibit- 
ing barrier to the industrial use of 
many farm by-products. The quan- 
tity of cornstalks and straws annually 
produced in this country is several 
times that required to make all the 


| paper and paper board now manu- 
| factured here, and there is no particu- 








lar technological difficulty in making 
paper of various kinds from any of 
these materials. However, it is now 
cheaper to buy Canadian wood-pulp 
and rags from Japan. 

American industry wants to buy 
from the American farmer because it 
knows the farmer, with money, will 
buy more from industry. But if farm 
products and by-products are to be 
consumed to the maximum they must 
become cheaper. If they are to be- 
come cheaper, farming must become 
more efficient and be relieved of at 
least a portion of its tremendous 
losses. So, taking this long-range 
view, such great corporations as 
Standard Oil, Ford, du Pont, Inter- 
national Harvester, and others are 
today making the farmers’ problems 
their own. New insecticides, new fer- 
tilizer, new methods of combating 
plant disease, more economical meth- 
ods of production on farms, all de- 
signed to cut the huge farm loss, are 
today the subject of intensive inquiry 
in their laboratories. The shock- 
troops of industry have been sent to 
the farm front—and standing elbow 
to elbow with them is an enormous 
army of skilled and practically ex- 
perienced men such as has never be- 
fore assembled for the scientific as- 
sault upon a problem. Entirely apart 
from what industrial corporations 
are spending on agricultural and 
kindred research, the states and the 
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Federal Government are now spend- 
ing more than $25,000,000 yearly. In 
addition, our colleges and private re- 
search foundations are spending a 
huge sum. Projects for soil erosion 
prevention, flood control, drainage 
and irrigation, land clearance, and 
what not have become gargantuan. 
The effort has become that of a major 
national war, with even the man on 
the street discussing with more or 
less intelligence the ‘farm problem.” 

Onto our farms, too, has been mov- 
ing a new type of farmer—college 
trained, fully alive to the difficulties 
inherent in his job and confident of 
his own ability and resourcefulness 
to cope with them. He is not wedded 
to tradition—on the contrary he is 
itching to blaze new trails. The “hick” 
is vanishing from the farm—the very 
stringencies that make the farmer’s 
lot economically unpleasant are weed- 
ing out the incompetent and the un- 
iit. It is a slow and a painful process, 
many are being hurt by it and more 
will be, but each year the brain 
efficiency of the American farmer is 
being pushed up a notch. 


Farming may be far different 


THIS new agriculture may be some- 
thing vastly different from the agri- 
culture we have known. The crops of 
today may not be those of tomorrow. 
For example, sugar that is said to be 
far superior to cane and beet sugar 
can be produced from the common 


dahlia and the readily grown Jerusa- | 
lem artichoke. We are only beginning | 
to learn about proper diet; what is | 


now a common weed may be to- 
morrow’s wheat crop; initial phases 
of the processing of certain raw ma- 
terials that go into manufacturing 
may be transferred to the farm and 
further mechanize it beyond present 
dreams. 

But, whatever the nature of the 
new farming, all the signs point con- 
clusively to the augmented impor- 
tance and influence of the agricultural 
engineer. More than ever he will be 
the emissary carrying the change 
from factory and laboratory to the 
managers and workers of the land. 
It will be his job to see that, as the 
factory demands, the farm produces. 
Large scale use of farm products in 
manufacturing may even mean the 
concentration of certain crops in cer- 
tain areas, not only best adapted to 
the growing of those crops but to 
simplify their orderly assembly and 
transportation to the factory. Some 
of the most formidable problems in- 
volved in the industrial use of crops 
are engineering problems, purely and 
simply. No, the golden era of agricul- 
ture is not behind. Already the 
rooster of change is crowing in an- 
other and a better day. 
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JUST TUBES 


On ty strange shapes of glass and metal! Yet it’s the electron tube 
that gives radio its tongue, that brings to your fireside music played a 
thousand miles away. 


It’s the electron tube that leads ships through fog, guides airplanes 
through darkness, peers unwinkingly into white-hot crucibles, directs 
the surgeon’s knife, and is becoming one of the greatest weapons 


against disease. 


It tests the safety of castings and welds, matches the color of dress 
goods, and unerringly detects manufacturing errors that the human eye 


cannot discern. 


A few years ago, it was only a laboratory device. Today, it is weaving 
an invisible network of service about man’s daily life. Tomorrow, it will 
do things that were never done before. 


Continual development in electron tubes is only one of the contribu- 
tions made by G-E research —research that has saved the public from 
ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 


Electric. 


96-180D1 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong 
road and driven many miles be- 
fore discovering your mis el 
OM, new AIRPLANE PE 
co 





MPASS constz untly | tells pt 
direction c travel. Sticks to windshield. 
ase 17 / 8 diameter. ONI JY $1.95 POST- 
PAID, totistine Ce pee ee SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


if your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-N, Warren, Ohio 





World Famous 
ational history makes the back- 
round—modern perfection in hotel 
ife makes the foreground at 


Ne 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The R. 34. of Pr 3a .” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervi._e, Managing Director 














GET MORE BUSINESS 
eee Use Post-Card Ads!... 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the cards 
yourself—all operations—on a simple little ma- 
chine called the 


Elliott Cardvertiser 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny posta? 
cards . . . you have no cuts to buy or 
type to set. Businesses of all kinds—Re- 







tailers, Manufacturers, Whole- 
salers—are rapidly discovering 
the big results from post-card 
messages sent to customers and 
prospects. Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. 

Write on business atationery and receive 


sample cards for your line, —— 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
155 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Notice to our 
62,000 
stockholders 


Dividend* of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock February 15, 1936, to 
stockholders of record 3:00 P.M. 
January 27, 1936, without 


closing the transfer books. 
J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
* 


*56th Dividend 





Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts— 
Postum—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina— 
Baker’s Cocoa—Post’s Whole Bran. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
SSom<<< 


For Managers and 
Employees Alike 








Many Nation’s Business articles deal with 
problems and policies that every manager 
would like to have his employees understand. 
These articles have been reprinted in book- 
let form for redistribution in pay envelopes, 
racks, by mail or otherwise. Some of these in 
stock include: 


What the Constitution Means to the 
Man in the Street by John W. 
Davis 

Don't Copy Germany's Mistakes 

What the Constitution Means to the 
Citizen by Judge Maxey 

New Labels on Old Bottles 

Where Your Job Comes From 


Price, Two cents each 


NATION’S BUSINESS © Washington, D. C. 
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The “Plight” of the Railroads 


(Continued from page 20) 
rates on its mails, troops and sup- 
plies. It created a taxpaying trans- 
portation agency which contributes 
largely to the support of schools, 
roads and government generally ; and, 
above all, it helped to create the 
genuinely economical transportation 
which this continental nation must 
have. 

Aid to early railroads by states and 
local governmental subdivisions usu- 
ally took the form of extensions of 
credit, of loans secured by a retained 
lien, or of purchase of stock. In other 
words, the aid was investments, not 
gifts. Today’s aid to railroads by the 
Federal Government, it might be 
added, is not a gift. It is in the form of 
loans secured by acceptable lien col- 
lateral. The total amount of those 
loans, incidentally, is less than three 
per cent of railroad capital or valua- 
tion, and is only about half the total 
of governmental loans to railroads 
at the end of the war period. And 
more than 95 per cent of those earlier 
loans have been repaid, with a hand- 
some profit in interest besides. 


Public help for transport 


IN contrast to this policy is the aid 
so liberally extended to other forms 
of transport today, without expecta- 
tion or intention of repayment, and 
without the merit of creating truly 
economical transportation where 
none existed before. 

Governmental gifts to the users of 
inland waterways are sought to be 
justified as creating “cheap water 
transportation.” It is cheap for a 
limited number of users, mostly in- 
dustrial concerns which do business 
in a volume which justifies them in 
building and operating their own pri- 
vate boats and barges. On the water- 
ways we have the anomalous situa- 
tion of the bounty of the Government 
giving large shippers a transporta- 
tion advantage over their smaller 
competitors who must depend upon 
common carriage. “Cheap” for a few 
users, inland water transportation is 
dear in its total costs. 

Like that by water, transport by 
air is not even expected to meet its 
own costs. Cities build most of our 
airports; the Federal Government 
provides the 20,000 miles of airways, 
equipped with lighted intermediate 
landing fields, beacon lights, radio di- 
rection beams, special weather re- 
porting services with continuous radio 
broadcasting and 11,600 miles of 
automatic telegraph-typewriter ser- 
vice—and then, having done all that, 
pays to the air lines flying the mail 


nearly twice as much as it receives 
in air mail postage, and itself assumes 
all the cost of handling the letters at 
both ends. The air passenger enjoys 
the bounty of the unwitting taxpayer. 

There is an effort to collect from 
the vehicles which use them some 
part of the cost of providing the high- 
ways. But these taxes, for the most 
part, are not true taxes. They are for 
the most part contributions from a 
specific class of property or business 
specially earmarked to be used only 
for the special benefit of the payer. 

All these forms of transport are re- 
lieved of the burden of finding the 
capital to construct the ways they 
use. Out of each dollar of gross rail- 
road revenue, on the other hand, near- 
ly 27 cents goes to meet the capital 
and maintenance expenses of provid- 
ing their ways; and on that way and 
their other property, railroads pay 
more than seven cents out of each 
dollar in true taxes. 

I mention these inequalities not in 
the spirit of complaint but because 
they are an essential element of the 
situation, a part of the conditions un- 
der which railroads have to live, a 
part of the background against which 
they have to consider the various 
recommendations for their improve- 
ment. Railroads are not merely stand- 
ing at the wailing wall and crying 
for help from the outside. They have 
seen their business drop by about 
half during the depression and have 
been able to bring down their operat- 
ing expenses in nearly the same pro- 
portion, with an actual improvement 
in their standards of safety and ser- 
vice. What that means as a feat of 
managerial efficiency is hard to real- 
ize unless one understands the great 
importance that volume of business 
plays in railroad income results. 
Gross operating revenues in October, 
1935, were 16.4 per cent greater than 
in October, 1934; net income, after 
payment of operating expenses, taxes, 
interest, rentals and all other 
charges, was 460 per cent greater. 

The railroads, through the remark- 
able reductions in operating cost 
achieved since the war period, have 
put themselves in position to profit 
substantially from even modest gains 
in gross revenues. This was not ac- 
complished by striking and revolu- 
tionary departures. It is the result of 
sound evolution, of a multitude of 
improvements in plant and methods, 
mostly inconspicuous, with the total 
effect in the past 15 years of a reduc- 
tion in the actual cost of moving a 
ton of freight one mile from nearly 
11 mills to less than seven mills. 

What are the next steps along that 
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line? What can the railroads do for 
themselves, and what are they doing ? 
Most frequently mentioned, perhaps, 
is what is called competitive waste. 
The problem of getting rid of waste 
without getting rid of the healthy 
benefit of competition is not easy and 
simple. Projects of unification, involv- 
ing the welfare of communities and 
men as well as railroad companies, 
are not waved into being by a magic 
wand. 

Coordination of that sort requires 
study, close and detailed, study ap- 


plied to particular situations. Even | 


after the study is complete it may 
require a good deal of adjustment and 
compromise. In that spirit the rail- 
roads are working on specific projects 
for a fuller cooperative use of the 
railroad plant and facilities. 

A change of major importance, al- 
ready put in effect for the entire coun- 
try, is the average plan of settling 
car hire balance between railroads. 
Inaugurated on May 1, 1935, this plan 
has substantially reduced the move- 
ment of empty box cars both on the 
road and in terminals, with real sav- 
ings. 


Railroads are modernizing 


PROPOSED about as often as coordi- 
nation is modernization. The achieve- 
ments of the past 15 years in operat- 
ing efficiency are due largely to the 
great program of modernization and 
improvement upon which the rail- 
roads embarked in 1923 and have 
since continued. In its earlier stages 


this program dealt with the funda- | 


mentals of track and bridges, sidings 
and signals, grades and curves, new 
and better power and cars. It created 
a plant which could do more work 
for less money, which not only cost 
less to operate but less to maintain. 
To take just one item, railroads today 
could do a given business with 300,- 
000 fewer cars than would have been 
required to handle the same amount 
of business in 1923. Cars move faster 
and do more work. 

But that great program failed, un- 
til recently, in one important par- 
ticular. It lacked showmanship and 
popular appeal. The economics of re- 
ducing a ruling grade or installing 
creosoted ties where untreated wood 
was used before is important but it 
does not draw public interest and ap- 
preciation as do the new develop- 
ments in passenger equipment, the 
air-conditioned cars with their new 
interiors, the stream-lined trains, the 
new-type steam, Diesel and electric 
locomotives. 


| 
Another proposal frequently made | 


goes not to operations but to the cost 
of the capital invested in the busi- 
ness. It is asserted that railroad capi- 
tal charges are too high, and that 
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Burrou®g 


OFFERS 
A TIMELY SERVICE 


TO HELP EMPLOYERS 
OBTAIN DETAILED INFORMATION 
ON INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEES’ 


PAYROLL .. EARNINGS 
RECORDS 


As you face new requirements for information about the earn- 
ings and deductions of individual employees, why not take 
advantage of Burroughs’ study of this subject? This timely 
information, together with recent machine developments, 
may save you much time and money. 


Burroughs offers many new styles of machines for handling 
this work in large and small concerns. Among these are ma- 
chines which compute the earnings, and prepare individual 
earnings record, payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope, all 
in one operation. They also automatically accumulate such 
statistics as hours, earnings, various deductions, and net pay 
for any period. In fact, much of this information can be ob- 


tained as a by-product of the regular work of these machines. 


To learn how Burroughs has helped other employers—and 
how your problem can be met with minimum change in 
equipment and at the lowest possible accounting cost— phone 
the local Burroughs office. Or, if more convenient, mail the 
coupon for our special folder and other information on 
payroll and earnings records. Burroughs is glad to extend 
this timely service to you without cost or obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6122 Second Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 





Please send me your special folder and other 
timely information on payroll and earnings records. 
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DERVICE 


BEYOND THE ORDINARY 


LD a hobby al 
HOTEL LENNOX 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


The Lennox realized long ago that it 


takes more than the usual standard of | 


service to endear a hotel to its guests. 
So the Lennox has made a habit of 
doing the unusual. If it won’t spoil you 
to be coddled and pampered, you will 
enjoy discovering the full meaning of 
the word service, Lennox style. 


Fine Food is part of the good service 


RATES 
$2.50 to $6.00 Single 
$4.00 to $8.00 ieable 
Over 50% of the Rooms Rent for $3.50 or Less 





9TH & WASHING 


TON, ST. LOUIS 


WITHIN ONE BLOCK OF HOTEL MAYFAIR 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 
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railroad health can come only after 
they have been scaled down. Where 
such scaling is necessary in individual 
cases the ordinary processes of the 
courts will bring it about but by no 
standard can railroad capital charges 


in general be termed too high. After | 


the expenditure of nearly $200,000,- 
000 in valuation work, it is now con- 
ceded that on the whole there is no 
water in railroad capitalization. 

It is often said that railroads should 
have been reducing their indebted- 
ness rather than expanding their 
plant and properties. The railroad 
business has been regulated for half 
a century, with surplus earnings nar- 
rowly restricted even in good years. 


Facilities have been improved 


THE country has grown rapidly, de- 
manding increased and improved rail- 
road facilities which required con- 
tinuing investment. Viewing the situ- 
ations that existed from time to time, 
with the information before them, 
railroad management used their best 
judgment as to the improvements to 


| make and the methods of raising the 


money to pay for them. No doubt 
there were mistakes—it is always so 
much easier to know how things 
should have been done than how they 
should be done—but, in the main, rail- 
roads have been prudently financed. 

Take the situation most often men- 
tioned, perhaps, the sums spent on 
additions and betterments necessary 
to handle the nation’s business back 


| in the 1920’s. The idea that the rail- 
roads as a whole recklessly and im- | 


providently loaded themselves with 
debt to provide facilities which they 
did not need will not hold good. Ad- 
ditional facilities which were needed 
were created at a cost of more than 
$7,000,000,000 with an increase in 
railroad debt of only about $1,333,- 
000,000. Certainly that was no great 
increase in debt as compared with the 
improvements which made possible 
better service at lower cost. 

Wages, of course, are an important 
factor in any estimate of the railroad 
situation. In 1916, 1,647,097 employ- 
ees worked an average of 3,151 hours 
each, for an annual wage averaging 
$891.61. In 1934, 1,007,702 railroad 
men worked an average of 2,376 
hours each for an annual wage ave- 
raging $1,507.74. There are possibili- 
ties of savings in all costs, including 
labor, in the various coordinations 
and improvements now under con- 
sideration or under way. 

Railroads don’t need coddling and 
don’t want it. No sovereign remedy 
is needed to save them. They will save 
themselves under a public policy 
which allows them equal opportunity 
to share in the general development 
and recovery of business. 
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“Farm families now ask 


for YOUR BRAND!” 


SALESMAN: 
“Say! Your business on our line is great. This order 
represents another fine increase—” 


DEALER: 
“Your product is certainly moving... when your 
company started advertising in farm papers, farm 
folks started asking for your goods by name...” 


x * * 


DVERTISING to get business in the farm 

market is easy when you look into farm 

homes. Stop in at a few farm homes and ask what 

publications they have in the house at the time of 
your call. 


In nine out of every ten farm homes you will find 
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the current issues of one or more farm papers. No 
other advertising media have this circulation in farm 
homes. And, certainly no other publications have such 
potent sales influence in farm homes. 


That’s why companies advertising in farm papers 
build preference for their brands in dealers’ stores. 


Alert dealers know this. They also know that the 
farmer is a better customer this year and are watching 
farm papers to see who is advertising and how. 


Naturally they are not only willing but are eager to 
feature farm paper advertised brands in their window 
displays, counter displays and their own local adver- 
tising. 

To sell your product in farm homes, advertise in 
farm papers. 





YOU CAN'T SELL THE FARM FAMILY without Farm Papers 


FARM JOURNAL 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 

PRAIRIE FARMER 

WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA 
HOMESTEAD 

THE FARMER (St. Paul) 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
& FARMER 

THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 

FARM AND RANCH 

THE OHIO FARMER 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
INDIANA FARMER’S GUIDE 


PACIFIC N. W. FARM TRIO 
(The Washington Farmer, The 
Idaho Farmer, The Oregon 
Farmer) 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


KANSAS FARMER (Mail & 
Breeze) 


MISSOURI RURALIST 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
MONTANA FARMER 
UTAH FARMER 
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STREPTOCOCCUS BACILLUS INFLUENZAE STAPHYLOCOCCUS BACILLUS BORDET-GENGOU 
(Septic Throat) (Influenza) (Impetigo) (Whooping Cough) 
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Germs of contagious diseases 
can be picked up by the Hands! 


the users of your 
washrooms with these 
Hygienic Tissue Towels 


a 


ITH fresh, clean Scot- quantity of moisture. In fact, one 
Tissue Towels in your ScotTissueTowelisusually enough 
washrooms, there’s no possi- to dry the hands—a very real 
bility of spreading disease economy in towel costs per year. 
germs from user to user. In more than 100,000 wash- 
rooms in office buildings, factories, 
schools and institutions, individ- 
ual Sc tt Towels are protecting ; 
the health of washroom users. THE PATENTED §-T-R-E-T-C-H explains 
Toot .. why the ScotTissue Towel dries like cloth 
fibre, an exclusive development, Write today for “i free trial —why it won’t go to pieces in wet hands, 
Scott Towels are soft and cloth- packet. Address Scott Paper 
like. And they really dry dry Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Pleasant to use, too. Their extra 


& 
stretch lets you dig deep into the 
creases of your face and hands. co 1SSue owe 7 


And they take up an enormous 
Used once—then thrown away 


These sanitary towels are used 
but once—by one person—then 
thrown away. 


Made of “soft-weve” thirsty 
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